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EWIS JOHNSON, AGE 25, A YOUNG IN- 
dian medical student, desires work in the country for the 
summer; prefers driving for a doctor. His address is 4932 
Thompson street, Philadelphia. He comes to me from Herbert 
Welsh. D. H. WRIGHT. 


Z & R. L. TYSON, 242 SOUTH 11T4 ST: 
* Staple trimmings, dress linings, and muslins ; embroidery 
and knitting silks, zephyrs, yarns, etc. Knit goods on hand and 


made to order. Best materials for Friends’ caps, and caps made 
toorder. Plain sewing and quilting. 


M llinery + ‘LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
533 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, (Private house). 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 
P*4 CTICAL TEACHER WISHES POSITION 


in Friends’ school in or near city. Highest testimonial. 
Address A, 34, office INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 


For Sale at Swarthmore, Pa. 
A modern 12-room, stone house, on corner lot, 100x190 feet ; 
excellent location. 
4lso a number of building lots, six or eight minutes’ walk 
from Station. For particulars apply to C E. OGDEN, Room 714 
Girard Building, Broad and Chestnut streets 


Sites for Country Homes. 


Summit Ridge, 5 to 10 minutes south by Oak Lane, from 
Primos station, Media K. K. ; two miles this side of Swarthmore. 
High and healthy, shaded foot-ways, choice of location, and sin- 
gid lot to acres ; rare inducemeuts to actual settlers. 

Call or go and see, Chestnut, Summit. and Maple avenues. 
Well worth the ride. T. H. SPEAKMAN, 


oe 26 N. 7th. Street 
FARMERS. 
team. as General Agent in every county, also, 


AGENT . 
only one storekeeper in a place 


THE WILLITS SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
JOHN GILL WILLITs, President and General Manager, 
39 S. Tenth st. (cor. Chestnut), Philadelphia. 


PATENT ‘ BO8S"’ BASKET HANDLES 
for peach and truck baskets. Metallic de- 
tached handles. Save time, labor, and 
expense. 

WANTED, AT ONCE. One live man, with 


A 10 DAYS’ TRIP FOR $65.00. 


To Boston, White Mountains. Burlington, Vt, across Lake 
Champlain to Port Kent, Ausable Chasm to Baldwin, via. Lake 
George to Caldwell. Saratoga, Hud-on River “by daylight.” 
Will leave Fourth-day, Seventh month 6th, trom Philadelphia 
and Keading Railroad depot, 9th and Green streets. on 1.30 p. m. 
train for New York. This includes several carriage rides, visit- 
ing the numerous places of interest, and all necessary expenses en 
route, *‘ except street car fares.”’ 

The first trip to Nisgara Falls. Watkins’ Glen, Havana Glen, 
and otner interesting places en route will leave Seventh month 
2lst, 7 days, for $3200. This trip includes drives and sails on 
seneca Lake *‘ Special attention given to elderly or young per- 
sons traveling alone.’’ A dep»sit of $3.00 required 4 days before 
staring on all trips. This secures better accommodation on all 
steamers and at different hotels. 

For further information inquire of 

REBE 'CA B. NICHOL3ON, 523 Cooper street, Camden, N. J. 


(CAROLINE RAU, , PLAIN 


736 Sprirg Garden Street, Philad’a. 
——MEDIUM FFLTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


MARY E. WATERS, 
Plain Bonnet Maker. 


314 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Just Published in Book Form 


Recollections of Charles Kirk. 


Late of Warminster, Bucks County, Pa. 


72 pages; printed on good paper and neatly bound in 
cloth. With steel engraved portrait frontispiece. 
Price 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Fi FTEENTH ASD RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Friends’ 


NIAGARA FALLS AND WATKINS GLEN 
Secona-Day,7th Mo. 11th to 15th inc., 1892. 


YXCULSION 


This excursion will be exactly similar to the 
one taken two years ago. 

As our special object is pleasure, we are anxious 
to have a congenial party,—a number sufficient 
to enable us to secure the low rates. We will 
have two days and three nights at Niagara Falls, 
and will return by an entirely different route 
from that traversed on outward trip. 

All hotel accommodations and necessary ex- 
penses, except carriage hire, are included in the 


PRICE OF TICKETS, $28. 


All persons desiring to join the party are requested 
to apply for tickets before Seventh month 1st and 
to make a deposit of $5.00 on account, in order 
to secure the same. The tickets will be furnished 
as the names stand registered on subscription 
list, to the limited number. In case the appli- 
cations up to Seventh month 1st should number 
less than one hundred, the trip will not be taken, 
and the deposits will be refunded. 

For Descriptive Circular and futher particulars 
address, ELLWOOD HEACOCK, 

1508 Brown St., Philadelphia. 
We refer by permission to 
RoBERT M. JANNEY, of Jos. M. Shoemaker & Co., Drexel 
Building. 
Dr. JAMES B. WALKER, 1617 Geeen street. 
THE GIRARD NATIONAL BANK, Philadelphia. 
THE FRIENDs’ SoctaL Lyceum, Philadelphia, 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 


(LIMITED). 


TRRMS.—PaYaBLeE IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, year, . ei 4 copies, one year, $2.25 each 
Single numbers,. . . 5cents| 10 copies, one year, $2.00 each 


SUBSCRIPTIONS May BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT If DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN. 
WE DO NOT “STOP'’ PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 
SUBSCRIBER 


OFFICES : 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertisements, 10 
cents per line, one time ; 7}, cents per line each insertion, two 
times. For longer insertion reduced rates,*which will be fur- 
nished on application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CuEcks, DRaFts, or 
PosT-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so part. aa Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 

PoEM : ComE UNTO ME, ° . 
THE VOYAGE OF THE “ SWARTHMORE,” ; : ‘ 
CONFERENCE CLASS AT FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, . 
MEMORIAL OF MaRY JANE FIELD, . 
REVIEW OF SCRIPTURE LESSONs, 
THE FRIENDS OF GREAT BRITAIN, . ‘ : 
Love YouR NEIGHBOR AND RESPECT His BELIEFs, 
EDITORIAL: 

* Society '’ or “Church”? 

Notes, . . 5 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, . . 
New YORK YEARLY MEETING REPORTS : 

Visiting Subordinate Meetings, 

Education, 
News OF FRIENDS 
A WorD OF CHEER, . 
Isaac ROBERTS'S LECTURE, ‘ 
A Woman's DORMITORY AT CHICAGO, . 
EDUCATIONAL, . ; : : , ‘ 
Portry : God’s Work Goes On; “ Average”’ 

Every Man According to His Ability, . 

FRUITS AND FLOWERS AT CHICAGO, 
THE Fiast ‘‘Hor-Harrow,” . 
APPLICATION OF RELIGION TO LIFE 
ORIGIN OF OUR WEEDS, 
News AFD OTHER GLEANINGS, 
CURRENT EVENTS, 
Noricms, 


7 00 Cups of Tea 
for $2 


OR 31-2 CUPS FOR ONE CENT. 
CHEAPER THAN COCOA. 


3 1-2 pounds Ingram’s Blended Tea sent prepaid 
on receipt of $2 and this Advertisement. 


WM.S. INGRAM, TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


People ; 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices, 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 
CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 





SOE ET 


oe WM. HEASOCK, ise 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


> 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings Philadelphia. 
Standard Goods. 


’ : ’ ) a ( int we ) ; . 
Friends’ Marriage Certificates 
Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 
PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 
in Tin Case. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


8S. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philad’a, Pa. 


_ 408 BILLBORN & cy 


BEDDING, 


—FURNITURE,— 
CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD‘A. 


T he use of the INTELLIGENCERAND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. Bes When our readers answer an advertiser 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver 


tisement in this paper.“@a 
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I’ve washed at the tub, 

And I’ve scrubbed the floor, 

I’ve scoured the tin pans 
too; and 


Gold Dust 


did it in half the time that any 
soap could do. 


A Sold everywhere. Cleans everything. 
4 


Pleases everybody. 


N. K. Fairbank & Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Portland, Me., Portland, 

Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwaukee. 











For Dry Goods 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


STREETS. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and | 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- | 


sively to 


-=DRY GOODS— 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


5. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 
WINDOW SHADES. 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 





Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowakRD M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street. Phila. 
SARAH J. ASH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 


| Lypra A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila., 


HENRY M. LAING, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, Pa; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal, 
Doylestown, Pa.; William P. Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. ; 
Clement M. Bidddle, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aiken, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Monro. 





@ 
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Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Summer examinations for admitsion to the College year, com- 
mencing Ninth month 13, 1892, will be held at the College, Sixth 
month 17th and 18th, 1892. 

For particulars and Catalogue address, 


CHARLES Dg GARMO, Ph. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


ARIES DS’ SELECT SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH MEETING, PENNA. 
Pupils prepared for Swarthmore College. 
received in a Friends’ family near the school. 
lars or further information, to 
MARY H. WHITE, A. B., Principal, 
Plymouth Meeti:ig, Montgomery Co 


YWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


A 

AN ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOARD 
ING AND DAY PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. AN UNUSUALLY 
STRONG CORPS OF INSTRUCTORS 


Boarding seholars 
Apply for circu 


Pa. 


ADVISORY BOARD: 
CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President Swarthmore College, 
EDWARD H. MAGI: L, IL. D., WILLIAM J. HALL B.S., 
GEO. MORRIS PHILIPS, Ph. D., CLEMENT M. BIDDLt 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Present Address, Jenkintown, Pa. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown. Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia on the 
North Penn and Bound Brook Railroads. Thorough work ; goud 
care ; comfortable avd homelike; charges moverate. Send for 
circular. The next school year will begin on Ninth month 12, 
1892 LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal. 

Jenkintown, Pa. 

Address until Sixth month 20, 1892. 1500 Race Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., or CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 

Ogontz, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG I-LAND. ” 

A boarding and day school for both sexes Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The schoo) will open Ninth month 13th, 1892. 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y 


CO HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R, one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 

SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y 


ARTIN ACADEMY, 
A Friends’ School for Both Sexes. 


Wholesome moral surroundings. Prepares for any college or 
for business The Principal will take a few boys into his own 
family, where they will receive careful home training. For 
catalogue and particulars address, 

J. HENRY PAINTER, B.8., M.S., Principal, 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


WEST CHESTER, (Pa.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful sc>ools in the 
United States. Ideal location. The best of teachers and teach- 
ing. Ruldings andequipments unequaled. Finest School Gym- 
nasium in America. And only $5.00 per week. 

Address G. M. PHILIPS, Ph. D., Prin. 


HE ARBORTON, 

S. Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. Kept by Friends 
and situated half a block from the beach, near bathing grounds ; 
hot and cold sea wa'er baths. For particulars address, 

HANNAH BORTON, Box 729, Ocean Grove N. J. 


The Hatakawanna Inn, 
BUDD'S LAKE, NEW JERSEY. 

Delightfully situated on the Schooley Mountains. Elevation 
1.200 feet above tide. 200 feet above Bud's Lake. Excellent fish 
ing and boating Fine mountain views Accommod: tions first 
| class. Rates moderate. Open Sixth month Ist. Address 


. W. BROWN 
Budd's Lake P. ©., Morris Co , New Jersey. 


Ocean Villa, 
1300 PACIFIC AVENUE, COR. S. CAROLINA, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


This house is nicely located near the beach and station, and is 
designed for the comfort of its guest-. Will open Fifth month 2s 


| WM. and ANNIE K. TAYLOR. 
° 

The Revere, 
PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


CLOSE TO THE BEACH. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 


The Radnor. 


112 SOUTH CAROLINA AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


CENTRALLY LOCATED, NEAR THE OCEAN, 
TERMS MODERATE. 


H. W. SHARPLES?. 
The Melos, 


KENTUCKY AVENUE, NEAR THE BEACH, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


Patronage of Friends solicited. 
fort of guests. 


Special attention to the com- 


ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
JAMES HOOD. 


Business Women’s Restaurant 
1034 Race Street, Philad’a. 


Friends visiting the city will find this a pleasant and inex- 
pensive place to get their meals. 
MISS M. C. THOMPSON, 
Formerly with Women’s Christian Association. 


REBECCA C. THATCHER, Orders Solicited. 
PURCHASING AGENT, 
3222 Woodland Avenue, West Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Swarthmore’s voyages. The present one narrates her ex- 
periences from her sailing from Melbourne, on the home- 
ward voyage, until her arrival at London. Ina note toa 
friend, dated Fifth month 28, he says: “ I have busied my- 
self writing a succinct account of the completion of the 


Published by Request. 
COME UNTO ME. 


ComME unto me when shadows round thee gather, 
When thy sad heart is weary and distressed ; 
Asking for comfort from the Heavenly Father. Swarthmore’s first voyage. I might perhaps at some future 
time give an account of the second and third, and how she 


was stranded and lostonthe Bahamas. I have also various 


Come unto me, and I will give thee rest. 
x i as od, whe e spring flowers a : . 2 
Thou, who hast mourned, when the spri , reminiscences and experiences concerning my life at sea 


were taken, for twenty-one years, and my life in India extending over 


When the ripe fruit fell richly to the ground ; 
When the loved slept, in brighter homes to waken, 
Where these pale brows with spirit wreaths were 


thirty years. I think if I proceeded in a leisurely manner, 
I could make these little contributions interesting. 4 
Asking the editor and thyself to excuse a blind typog- 
rapher’s mistakes, I am thy sincere friend, Thomas Lid- 
better.” 

fhe article follows.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOUR- 
NAL. 


crowned. 


Large are the mansions in my Father's dwelling, 
Glad are the homes which sorrows never dim ; 
Soft are the harps in holy music swelling, 
Sweet are the tones that raise the Heavenly hymn. 


| 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
There, like an Eden, blossoming in gladness, ’ 1 have had sent, and read to me, a copy of your 
journal dated Twelfth month 12,1891. In that paper 


Blooms the fair flower the earth too rudely pressed. P : : 
there was an interesting account of the launching, 


and part of the first voyage of my old ship, the 
Swarthmore. The narrative went as far as Fourth 
month 8, 1854. 

The Swarthmore, after discharging her cargo in 
Hobson’s Bay, Melbourne, was laid on the berth for 
London, and was loaded with acargo of wool. On 
Sixth month 14, 1854, she cleared the Melbourne cus- 
tom house for London, having on board 63,000 ounces 
of gold, 8,000 sovereigns, and 2,800 bales of wool. She 
had also 21 cabin passengers, including children, 5 
second cabin passengers, and a crew of 37 all told. 
My wife, two daughters, and maid-servant were also 
on board. 17th, cleared Port Pailip Heads. Before 
leaving port I had to fill up the vacancies among the 
crew, and shipped 20 men for the run home to Lon- 
don at the rate of £35 per man. This sum, it was 
agreed, should be paid in advance. Accordingly, be- 
fore the pilot left the vessel outside of Port Philip 
Heads I paid these 20 men £35 each. Thus there was 
in the hands of the crew in the forecastle £700. 
This, although a fact, was a most unusual one. We 
took our departure from Cape Otway, passed well to 
the westward and southward of Tasmania, and then 
hauled up to the eastward on a long course for Cape 
Horn. On the 25th a tremendous gale commenced 
from the south-southwest. 

This gale continued almost without intermission 
many days with a very heavy sea from the south- 
ward, and the vessel labored and strained very heay- 
ily. During this bad weather, the ship began to leak 
seriously, and as the heavy gales and high seas con- 
tinued, the pumps were kept incessantly at work. 
Oa the 7th of July the main compartment pump 
broke down, and cargo had to be broken out to get 


Come unto me, all you who droop in sadness, 
Come unto me, and I will give you rest. 
Author Unknown. 


VOYAGES OF THE“ SWARTHMORE,” 


[IN the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of Twelfth month 
12, 1891, “A. B.,” (Prof. Arthur Beardsley), the curator of 
Friends’ Historical Library at Swarthmore College, con- 
tributed an interesting brief article entitled ‘A Friends’ 
Ship, the ‘Swarthmore,’” giving an account, from English 
and Australian newspapers, of the launching of a vessel of 
that name, in England, in 1853, and her subsequent voyage 
to Bombay, Calcutta, and Melbourne. She was the largest 
iron sailing vessel which up to that time had been built 
on the Tyne, and was commanded bya Friend, Thomas 
Lidbetter. Since the publication of the article we have 
been put in communication with Captain Lidbetter, who is 
now living in England (at “ The Anchorage,” Saffron 
Walden, Essex), an interested member of the Society of 
Friends, and though stricken with blindness, manages 
by the use of a type-writer) to conduct his own corre- 
spondence. In a note written by him, Third month 5, 
last, to a reader of our paper, he says: “ Many thanks for 
the occasional copy of the Philadelphia journal, which is 
always welcome. . . . I am now entirely blind, and 
my left ear has struck work, though it may come right 
when my present bronchial symptoms disappear. These 
defects in the hull betoken the probable approach of the 
end of the voyage. I have long promised myself to write 
a continuation of the Swarthmore’s voyage, after leaving 
Melbourne in 1854, but it has yet to be done; of late I 
have not been strong enough to tackle it. I do hope, how- 
ever, when warm weather sets in to resume my type-writ- 
ing systematically. Just at present the strain of writing, 
remembering, and narrating is too arduous.” 

We have now received from Captain Lidbetter the first 
of what we trust may be a series of papers describing the 
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to the vessel’s skin. This was done and a trunk-way 
made from the deck to the bottom of the hold, so as 
to ensure ready communication between the deck 
and the foot of the pump, so as to afford ready means 
of clearing the main pump when choked. By the 
time this was accomplished there were three feet six 
inches of water in the well. All hands were kept 
continually pumping, the passengers assisting. A se- 
vere gale of almost hurricane force from the south- 
east now commenced, and raged for several days with 
unabated violence. During this time the ship was 
hove to. Owing to the excessively heavy seas, and 
the violent straining of the vessel, it was now found 
impossible to suck the pumps even with the assist- 
ance of the passengers. Further, the vessel had now 
acquired a permanent list to port, showing that the 
lower tiers of wool on that side had become sodden 
with bilge water. 

We had now passed the 180th meridian, and as 
we had yet nearly 90 degrees of longitude to run 
down to the eastward before we could double Cape 
Horn, I determined after consultation with my offi- 
cers and cabin passengers, to bear up for the island 
of Tahiti, the nearest port, and distant 1,800 miles 
to the northward. Accordingly the ship was put be- 
fore the wind for Tahiti, July 10, being then in 51 
south latitude, and 160 west longitude. After bear- 
ing up, the pumps were kept incessantly at work 
until arriving at Tahiti, the largest island of the So- 
ciety group. The island was sighted on the 27th, and 
the Swarthmore was anchored in Papeete harbor on 
the 28th of July, 1854. When anchored, the ship 
had a very heavy list to port, and had four feet of 
water in the hold, notwithstanding the constant 
pumping all through the month of July. Gangs of 
Kanakas were hired to pump the ship out dry ; they 
worked night and day, but it took 48 hours in the 
smooth, land-locked harbor of Papeete to suck the 
pumps dry. 

We soon found that the leaks were localized in 
the frames, to which were fastened the three thwart 
ship bulkheads on each side of the ship. As these 
frames extended from the gunwale to the keel, to 
replace leaky rivets with new ones necessitated sight- 
ing the keel, either by docking, slipping, or heaving 
down the ship. As soon as possible, therefore, we 
landed the gold and specie, and carefully stored it, 
with special precautions. The cargo was all tran- 
shipped into hulks; all the spars, yards, sails, gear, 
and stores of all descriptions were also transhipped. 
The three lower-masts alone were left standing. By 
these masts the vessel was hove down, with her keel 
clean out of the water, first on one side, and then on 
the other. Nearly 490 new rivets were placed in the 
bottom. When at last the vessel was eased up, she 
was found to be perfectly tight, staunch, and strong. 
We now commenced to re-rig the vessel, and re- 
shipped and re-stowed the sound cargo. The sea- 
damaged wool I had sold by public auction. It was 
heated, and unsafe for re-shipment. Finally, when 
the sails were bent, and the vessel all ready for sea 
again, the gold and specie were taken on board 
again. 

We left Tahiti about the middle of December, 
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had a prosperous voyage round Cape Horn, reaching 
London about the middle of March, 1855. At Ta- 
hiti, my consignee, friend, and agent, was W. H. 
Kelly, Esq., the United States Consul there. He was 
a retired sea captain, and a more courteous and 
honest merchant and gentleman I never met with, 
I may just add that the voyage home from Mel- 
bourne via Tahiti to London, the enforced stay at 
Tahiti, the care of the ship, the cargo, the gold, and 
the management of the crew and passengers taxed 
my power to the utmost. My single desire and aim 
was to do the very best in my power for all the in- 
terests concerned in ship, freight, cargo, and gold. 

I may further add, that I had substantial reasons 
for knowing that my efforts were appreciated, be- 
cause the London underwriters presented me with 
one thousand guineas (£1,050) which is, I believe, as 
handsome a testimonial as was ever given to a ship- 
master by underwriters. THomas LIDBETTER. 

The Anchorage, Saffron Walden, 

Essex, Eng., 26, V., 1892. 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT FIFTEENTH AND 
RACE STREETS. 
{Class Meeting, Fifth month 29.] 
PAPER: THE FUTURE OF THE SOCIETY. 

Tue desire to look into futurity is one of the inborn 
tendencies of the human mind. We are constantly 
looking ahead as “far as human eye can see,” al- 
though we know perfectly well that God wisely hides 
even the events of the coming hour from our sight. 
And it is a good tendency, inasmuch as it enables us 
to seek for the continuance of best things, and as re- 
ligion, or the knowledge of God and hia will concern- 
ing us, is the best of all things, it is, therefore, na- 
tural that we should seek to perpetuate that religious 
organization which most nearly approaches our ideal. 
Hence we can try—prophetic vision does not seem to 
belong to our material age—by reason and analogy, 
to know what are our prospects as Friends for a fu- 
ture existence as an organized body! These reasons 
or analogies, hopeful or otherwise, will be colored by 
the individual presenting them. If in character 
inclined toward pessimism there will be a tendency 
to exalt the past; to mourn over the departure from 
many of the ancient testimonies and peculiarities 
transmitted to us by faithful Friends, forgetful of the 
truth of the poet’s words that often “’tis distance 
lends enchantment to the view.” 

If an optimist reasons, he sees only the bright 
side, and counts our future assured amid all the 
changes and activities, for he can see only his own 
hopes realized. The true ground is the middle 
ground,where, standing upon the eternal principle of 
guidance by and allegiance to the One Great Source 
of all good, we will go courageously forward into the 
future, wisely improving our present, holding firmly 
to all the essential good of the past. 

There are evidences of continuance from the mul- 
tiplying of our schools, both Sabbath and secular; 
the greater desire to have children under care of 
teachers that are Friends ; from a fuller attendance 
of our meetings when subjects vital and important 
to our existence are to be considered. Forty years 





1o young people did not, in such numbers, attend 
our yearly meeting, neither did they give such close 
attention nor participate in its business ; then outside 
attractions easily drew them away from the various 
sessions. Now their sober deportment and increas- 
ing interest argue well for our continued prosperity, 
as well as does the pursuing of the study of Friends’ 
history and doctrine, in which so many young 
Friends are now engaged. 

To insure sound growth, however, it is needful 
for Friends of mature judgment and spiritual dis- 
cernment to keep closely in touch with the young. 
Let these seek best wisdom in yielding to the inevi- 
table changes in non-essentials that time and advanc- 
ing civilization must bring, while at the same time 
there be solidly and firmly maintained, the Christian 
doctrine of self-denial in the things that tend to pro- 
mote pride in the flesh and that smother the spirit. 
By the true and steady upholding of the fundamental 
principle which we as Friends profess, together with 
the cultivation of the powers of the mind, added to 
steadfast uprightness of character and reverent devo- 
tion to God, Friendly influence will not fail to im- 
press itself upon our own people, and it will also at- 
tract others. It then must live and make itself felt. 

That ours will ever be a large and popular body is 
hardly to be expected. Its true line of life and wor- 
ship lies too near the cross to be largely sought, but 
that it can and will survive as a communion for those 
who desire to live in moderation and be helpful to 
humanity, I firmly believe. 

There is one danger against which we must con- 
stantly guard. It cannot be denied that our religion 
is a practical one, and to uplift humanity and make 
life here more worth the living is one of our strong 
aims ; but we must bear in mind that Jesus came to 
do good not only to the bodies, but to the souls of 
men. To live asa spiritual religious body we must 
cultivate faith as well as perform works. Nothing 
will so revive and continue us as a Society as a 
greater blending of the Divine and the human. ‘I 
and my father are one,” was the sublime utterance of 
him whom we must follow. A deeper faith in the 
indwelling of the Christ spirit will, after all, be the 
key to the solution of the question: What will the 
future be? Our truth must live because it is the 
truth, and I am optimist enough to believe that, with 
the observance of the conditions just referred to, 
that this true’spiritual life will come to each genera- 
tion and will be made manifest as it is required, and 
by its leading this Society will have a bright future, 
not, perhaps, exactly as it has been in the past, but 
there will be a Quakerism vital with the true spirit 
of its founder, adapted to the age in which it exists, 
conforming not to extravagance or formality, but im- 
bued with the spirit of Christ Jesus ; it will continue 
to do good as bas been said he did to both “ bodies 
and souls of men.” 


SECRETARY'S MINUTES. 

On Fifth month 29th, the winter’s work closed witha 
paper on the “Future of the Society’? by Lydia H. Hall. 
The cheering views expressed therein were generally 
united with, many agreeing also that the Society would 
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| are divine, and will live diffused in the world about us, and 
whether or not we continue to exist as an organized body 
is a matter of secondary consideration, so long as the vital 
ideas to which we have born our testimony live and grow. 


It was hoped that in the changes which are sure to come 
we would always hold fast the integrity of our peculiar 
faith ; would hold fast also to faith, not merely in the 
future of our Society, but is the future of humanity. 

The papers presented during the winter have been of a 
high order, and have been characterized by a profound 
belief in the foundation of the Society, and in its con- 
tinued progression. Those who have heard them all must 
realize that there is still in the possession of the Society a 
marked ability to discern our needs and to work towards 
their fulfillment. With expressions of gratitude to those 
who have helped to make the Conference of interest and 
value, the sessions closed after a brief silence. 


MEMORIAL OF MARY '|JANE FIELD. 
[Read in,New York Yearly Meeting. ] 

Ir may not be a peculiarity of the members of the 
Society of Friends of to-day to choose agriculture as 
their occupation, but it is well known ‘that the ten- 
dencies of their teaching in former years was to dis- 
courage their members from entering into the en- 
grossing cares of active city life, with all its tempta- 
tions and incentives to worldliness. The more quiet 
and simple life of the country and the pursuits of 
agriculture, were far more harmonious with their 
plain way of living and the simple faith of the 
Friend of former years, accordingly, we find in the 
early settlement of ;Long Island and§ Westchester 
county a goodly number of Friends. 

In the last century, in the picturesque part of 
Westchester county, at North Castle, there lived 
Isaiah and Mary Quinby, highly respected and in- 
fluential Friends. Their home life}’was unpreten- 
tious, not lacking in substantial evidence of thrift, 
but more especially characterized} by intelligence, 
integrity, and Christian character. Of such parents, 
and in sucha home, with these favoring surround- 
ings and influences, was born, Fourth month 2nd, 
1807, Mary Jane Field. She was the;youngest of 
seven children, all of whom she survived for many 
years. Herchildhood seems to have been spent in 
great innocency, and was to an‘funusual degree 
characterized by the prominent features that were 
conspicuous in her after life. HerZhealth was deli- 


| cate during childhood, but her mind gave early 


promise of strength and intelligence. She has left 
us no diary from which to glean the material for an 
extended memoir; whatever details we have to offer 
have been principally gained from her own narra- 
tive and our personal recollections. 

At a very early age she was impressed with a 
consciousness of spiritual things, a recognition of a 
monitor within, that would lead her into the ways 
of right living, and which at times, when she sought 
instruction and guidance in the proper reverential 
spirit, would make known jto herjtruths that were 
not to be gained through the ordinary understanding. 

This was early exemplified in the §following inci- 


| dent: Near her father’s house,there was a beautiful 


lake, on the borders of which a large rock afforded 


probably never be a very numerous body. Our principles | a convenient seat to erjoy its charming scenery. To 
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this picturesque spot her youthfal feet often wan- 
dered, and, in the silence of those peaceful surround- 
ings, she sought communion with the Infinite. This 
place seems to have been to her a place of worship. 
When but a child it was to this spot she resorted for 
wisdom and consolation, and when her father’s life 
was almost despaired of, seated on this rock in the 
stillness of this secluded place, with the placid lake 
before her, she sought to know the issues of life and 
death. Receiving her answer and going back to her 
sorrowing mother, while standing at her knee, with 
all the confidence inspired by her implicit faith, she 
said, “ Mother, do not weep, father will get well.” 
Her words proved to be true. 

Tenderly her father and mother watched over 
her for good and saw their dutiful, promising daugh- 
ter develop into a character full of childlike sim- 
plicity and rare innocence. 

Being told one day that she was handsome, which 
others had recognized, she went home, and, looking 
in a mirror, she made a conscientious inspection of 
her features, and reached the honest judgment that 
what had been told her was flattery. 

Whether it was her good looks, or the beauty of 
a lovely character that was reflected in her counten- 
ance, she received a satisfactory proposal of mar- 
riage at seventeen. In such an important step as 
this, she felt she could not trust the promptings of 
her heart,and delayed the acceptance of the pro- 
posal until she could receive some evidence of ap- 
proval from a higher source. When this assurance 
came, all hesitancy vanished, and she was joined in 
marriage, Eleventh month 17th, 1824, with Uriah 
Field, who proved to be a loving, devoted husband 
during a married life of forty years. 

He was in full sympathy with all her interests—a 
man of culture, of extensive reading, upon whom 
she largely depended for counsel and strength. 
Though their lives were passed without the bless- 
ing of children, childhood found their home a 
charming resort. There are many now living who 
can testify that some of the sweetest memories of 
their youthful days were passed at the delightful 
home of Uriah and Mary Jane Field. Her hospital- 
ity seemed to know no bounds; not only her rela- 
tives and friends, but others having no social claims, 
were made welcome sharers of her bounty. 
Her means, like her home, were always of modest 
proportions, but her desire to entertain her friends 
was 80 great that her home, like her heart, had to 
be measured by quite other than the ordinary stand- 
ard, both being exceedingly elastic. 

No memoir of Mary Jane Field could do her jus- 
tice without giving conspicuous emphasis to her love 
of attending meetings. Nothing that could possibly 
be avoided was permitted to interfere with this duty. 
In her household cares, in her visits among her 
friends, in all her engagements in life, this duty was 
ever borne in mind. 

By example and precept she encouraged others to 
a like faithfulness. A character like hers could not 
be contented without mingling in religious commun- 
ion with those of her own faith, or mingling socially 
with her numerous and ever-widening circle of 
friends. 
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Daring a large portion of her life her residence 
was at Tarrytown, N. Y. Situated many miles from 
any meeting of Friends, which to her was a source of 
much regret, notwithstanding a drive of nine miles, 
she attended this meeting with great regularity. 
The difficulties of getting to this distant meeting 
becoming too great during the last few years of her 
residence at Tarrytown, meetings were held at her 
own home, which proved very satisfactory to herself 
and a number of neighbors who joined her in this 
simple form of worship. 

Though but seldom called to the ministry herself, 
she was often during the latter part of her life the 
prized companion of others engaged in religious 
service. Many times she accompanied Rachel Hicks 
in her religious labors, who often said that while 
her own duty was of a public character, Mary Jane 
Field rendered no less important service by her 
genial social qualities, that seemed like a benedic- 
tion wherever she went. 

In 1866, her residence was changed to Plainfield, 
N.J., where she passed the remainder of her days. 
This last home proved most congenial to her taste, 
and afforded an opportunity for her regular attend- 
ance of meetings and greater social companionship 
than she had previously enjoyed. Her influence 
was soon felt in awakening a greater interest in this 
meeting, and a larger attendance followed. How- 
ever inclement the weather, she would be found in 
her accustomed seat, and by her presence new life 
seemed to be imparted to all the members. Though 
advancing in years, the lines of the poet seem par- 
ticularly appropriate : 

“Age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress; 
And as the evening twilight fades away, 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day.”’ 

A First-day school was established and claimed 
her zealous support and encouragement, and we 
hazard nothing in saying that no one contributed 
more than she to make it a success. 

In 1868 came the great trial of her life. Her hus- 
band was stricken with apoplexy and died instantly. 
It was a most crushing blow, but she bore it with 
Christian fortitude. With the loss of this beloved 
companion it was along time before she could re- 
sume her accustomed duties, but her interest in her 
meeting, and whatever she was engaged in for the 
benefit of others, suffered no abatement; her 
strength seemed always adequate to the occasion, 
and was always a marvel to her friends. 

It is not our purpose in this brief memoir so 
much to dwell on the offices she held in the Society, 
or the particular duties she performed, as to set forth 
her character as we knew her and record this faith- 
ful tribute to her memory. Viewed from a worldly 
standpoint, her career was a quiet one; but her 
character, reinforced by constant good works, was an 
abiding force for good. 

While loving the ways of the past, and turning 
favorably to them, as is natural in advancing years, 
she delighted to keep near to the hearts of the 
young, and was not needlessly alarmed at the inno- 
vations made by the changed conditions in which we 
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live. She was a lover of nature in all its aspects. Plants 
and flowers had many attractions for her; but more 
specially was she fond of the products of her gar- 
den, which she managed with great success. 

Her sympathies were wide, reaching out alike to 
the rich and to the poor, regardless of social station. 
Many were the poor or neglected whose hearts have 
beaten to warmer impulses by the sweet cadences of 
her voice and the evidence of her kindly sympathy 
and good will. She made her life her text, and her 
daily living its best interpretation. 

Beautiful in her youth, though all unconscious of 
it, she retained a sweet and impressive countenance 
to the end of her days. Her disposition through all 
trials was always cheerful, with a gentle and tran- 
quil fortitude, full of faith and hope. Of a simple, 
unquestionable piety, she made religion attractive 
by its fairest fruits. 

Neither making much pretence to piety or ob- 
truding her views on others, her life was one con- 
stant, eloquent sermon of the gospel of righteous- 
ness, which seemed to charm all who came within 
the sphere of her influence. Those who knew her 
best, in their hearts appreciated her most for her life 
of unbroken goodness. 

Happily for her, her living was one of readiness 
for departure, and when the time came she was 
ready to lay down the burden of her life, since al- 
ready here for her the eternal life had begun. She 
died Twelfth month 6, 1889, aged 83 years. 

Sorrowing hearts assembled at her accustomed 
place of worship to pay their last tribute to her 
noble life, to which touching and appropriate testi- 
monies were freely borne; and, through that large 
assembly of mourners, the unvoiced sentiment of 
the hour was that heaven had gained a treasure 
when her sweet spirit entered there. 

Read and approved at Rahway and Plainfield Monthly 
Meeting, held Fourth month 20, 1892, and signed by direc- 
tion of the meeting. 

MARGARET F. VAIL, Clerk. 

Read and approved at Shrewsbury and Rahway Half- 
Year Meeting, held at Shrewsbury, Fifth month 5, 1892. 

J. EDWARD BORDEN, | 
MARGARET F. VAIL, } 

At the meeting of the Representative Committee of the 
Yearly Meeting of Friends of New York, held Fifth month 
23, 1892, the within memoir was read and approved and di- 
rected to be forwarded to the Yearly Meeting. 

CHAS. GRIFFEN, Clerk. 


Clerks. 


WuatTeEVER touches the nerves of motive, what- 
ever shifts a man’s moral position, is mightier than 
steam or caloric or lightning.—Chapin. 


Tue good conscience is to the soul what health is 
to the body ; it preservesa constant ease and seren- 
ity within us; and more than countervails over all 
the calamities and afflictions that can possibly befall 
us. I know nothing so hard for a generous mind to 
get over as calumny and reproach, and cannot find 
any method of quieting the soul under them besides 
this single one of being conscious to ourselves that 
we do not deserve them.— Addison. 
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REVIEW OF SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 
Tue lessons we have studied during the last quarter 
have embraced two distinct subjects; the first gives 
us, in the sweet language of the Psalms, the blessed- 
ness of a lifespent in obedience to the Divine will, in 
which righteousness is manifested in acts of kindness 
to others as well as in the observance of the claims of 
worship and devotion. 

“The Psalms,” writes one, “ bring home the great 
lesson that the doing of good is often ordered in the 
moral government of God as the only reward to be 
reaped by him who does it. The great benefactors 
of the race have sown the seed of which we reap the 
golden harvests, and passed silently into the darkness 
that rounds the little sunlit islet of our life.” 

“To do good, then, is to be, in itself, its exceeding 
great reward. No thought of fame or fortune, here 
or hereafter, is to taint the worth of cur motives in 
anything we propose to do for the honor of God or 
the good of man. If modest advantage come from 
our endeavors, let us thank the Eternal, and show 
our gratitude by our use of his favors ; but, in our 
noblest efforts, let us follow the good and the true for 
their own sakes, not from any mean and vitiating 
thought of personal vanity or material profit. Suffi- 
cient that he who sits in the heavens knows all. 
Even Christ saw of the travail of his soul only when 
he had reached the farther side.” 

In the second line of instruction we have the noble 
lesson of daring to do right even when the doing of 
the right is at the peril of life;and this is the high- 
est moral attainment. He who sets the right above 
every other consideration, has learned the full mean- 
ing of obedience, and can never falter when the 
issue comes. The den of lions is disarmed of its 
terrors; the fiery furnace may burn and rage but 
it is powerless to consume that trust and confi- 
dence which gives assurance of the presence of one 
who is mighty to save to the uttermost. What the 
Christian most needs is the courage to be true to his 
convictions; he has never before stood in greater 
need, for the allurements of wealth, the prestige it 
gives and the ease with which the accumulation of 
money enables the successful man to indulge him- 
self and his family in the adornments and the 
pleasures of life, in far too great a degree, has made 
such things no longer luxuries to be used in modera- 
tion, but necessities which are coveted as the essen- 
tialsof enjoyable life. 

What persecutions and privations and hardships 
have failed to overcome, the insidiousness of art and 
culture and the refinements of social life, its amuse- 
ments and its extravagances, may accomplish, and 
they who are in the whirl and excitement of the 
chase after worldly distinction have need to keep 
constantly before them the admonition of the Be- 
loved Son, “Seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness.” 


Miss Fiorence Neviiue, of Brighton, England, 
is about to publish a magazine in the Braille type 


for blind children. A society for increasing Braille 
literature, written by blind writers, is also being 
formed by Miss Neville. 
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THE FRIENDS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Tue proceedings of London Yearly Meeting are very 
fully reported in both the Friend, (London), and the 
British Friend (London and Glasgow). The latter, 
being a monthly issue, sent out a supplement, dated 
Fifth month 26, giving a report of the proceedings up 
to that date. 

The Yearly Meeting began Fifth month 16, with 
the Meeting of Ministry and Oversight. “The at- 
tendance was considered to be unusually large.” 
Certificates were presented for a number of Friends 
from America, including that of Samuel Morris and 
Jonathan E. Rhoads, who propose to visit the islands 
of the Pacific and Australia and Japan. The Yearly 
Meeting of Dublin reported that it now had 38 re- 
corded ministers and 91 elders. 

The general sessions for business began on the 
18th. Caleb R. Kemp was appointed Clerk, and 
Charles Brady and Watson Grace, Assistants. In 
reading the epistles from the American yearly meet- 
ings, that from Iowa mentioned the purpose of cre- 
ating a Yearly Meeting of Oregon, and asked Lon- 
don’s ccéperation. This caused some discussion. It 
was stated that the two quarterly meetings in Oregon 
had about 1,500 members. At Newberg, where it was 
proposed the yearly meeting should sit, there was a 
Friends’ College. Joseph Armfield (with others) was 
hesitant in recognizing the new meeting, “ when the 
yearly meeting which recommended it (Iowa) had 
shown so large a departure from our principles. He 
supposed that the offshot would also adopt the desig- 
nation of ‘The Friends’ Church.’” J. B. Braith- 
waite, Jr., said “ he bad listened almost with astonish- 
ment to the proposal that this Yearly Meeting should 
recognize a meeting of which its only knowledge was 
a recommendation from Iowa. This new yearly 
meeting had established a college for training minis- 
ters; and he was informed that in a certain meeting 
in its borders there were an organ, a pulpit, pre-ar- 
ranged services, and a minister who bore the title of 
‘reverend. He was astonished that we should pro- 
pose to correspond with a meeting whose practices 
were so little in accordance with our principles, when 
we declined to correspond with another to which 
Joel Bean belonged, [at San José, California,] and 
which was so much more in harmony with us.” 
Richard Brockbank said that two members of his 
own quarterly meeting had declined to have their cer- 
tificates forwarded to lowa on account cf these prac- 
tices, and preferred to remain members in England. 

Others thought there should be a recognition ex- 
tended. Thomas Pumphrey hoped London might be 
able to guide them, and prevent them going too far. 
A minute “ couched in terms of congratulation and 
appreciation,” was finally adopted. 

At the evening session on the 18th, the reading 
of the queries and answers was proceeded with. 
The tabular statement showed the existence dur- 
ing last year of 340 particular meetings, an increase 
of 16. No meeting had been closed during the year. 
The membership at the close of the year was 16,102, 
an increase of 142. and there were 6,185 habitual 
attenders, an increase of 65. Those received into 
the Society by convincement numbered 282. 


On the 19th, the consideration of the state of the 
Society was entered upon. Many Friends spoke 
earnestly and at some length. Among others was 
William Pollard, who said he “ trusted that the epis- 
tle this year would be rightly characterized as a 
persuasive to unity. London Yearly Meeting had 
for the last 50 years enjoyed a large amount of unity. 
Friends had expressed themselves in different ways, 
and yet there had been roand all and behind all 
unity—not uniformity. It had been well said that 
uniformity prevailed in death, but that there was 
diversity in life. But in the intensity of thought 
that had prevailed amongst us of later years there 
must always be a danger of narrowing our ideas as 
to the truth, forgetting that it was many sided. This 
had obtained to the disadvantage of London Yearly 
Meeting in a number of ways; and some Friends 
had been hindered in their service because they 
were led to define their faith differently from others. 
He was convinced that amongst this diversity there 
was a large amount of agreement on the fundamen- 
tals of Christian truth; he doubted very much 
whether there was not as much disagreement 
amongst the Aposties themselves, as amongst our- 
selves now. He believed that much harm had been 
done sometimes by the withholding of convictions 
for the sake of peace and quietness; the truth was 
not helped in that way. Much sympathy had been 
expressed for those on the other side of the Atlantic, 
who set up their pastors and their puipits and their 
organs, because it was recognized that these people 
were Christian people, trying to follow out their 
lights in difficult circumstances. And yet some of 
those who had urged this sympathy had scarcely 
showed it to others amongst ourselves, who were 
laboring, under their own convictions, to bring the 
simplicity of the Gospel home to the people.” 

At the session on the afternoon of the 20th, the 
work undertaken (at the initiation of the Meeting 
for Sufferings), in aid of the Russian famine sufferers, 
was discussed, and some interesting reports made, 
which we shall endeavor to reprint. The report of 
the First-day School Association showed an increase 
of 7 to 10 schools, 172 teachers, and 3,113 scholars 
during the year. 

Several sessions were occupied in considering the 
reports from foreign missions, the question of inter- 
national arbitration, the opium trade, and the report 
of the Home Missions Committee. The latter was 
considered in a joint session of men and women, 
this, it was stated, being the first time that this had 
been done. The session was largely attended, and 
much interest was shown, there being uneasiness in 
the minds of many over the practice of paying regu- 
larly the support of missionary workers, lest it should 
lead to a“ paid pastorate.” The discussion was ani- 
mated, and occupied the whole of two sittings. It 
was decided to reippoint the committee in charge of 
the work, and to hold a conference in the autumn to 
consider the question. 

A joint session of men and women was again held 
on the forenoon of the 24th, to consider the subject 
of education for the children of the wage-earning 
classes. The Yearly Meeting finally closed on the 
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morning of Sixth-day, the 27th. A sitting, on the 
afternoon of the 24th, was occupied with the consid- 
eration of the form of the epistles sent to the Amer- 
ican yearly meetings. This subject has caused much 
discussion for several years. The British Friend edi- 
torially says : 

“The late Yearly Meeting was, in its very early 
days, brought once more face to face with what we 
may call the Epistle difficulty. This may be briefly 
stated thus. Probably a considerable majority of the 
Friends in England object to the present method of 
conducting and maintaining correspondence with 


Among others, it is often felt to be formal and at- 
tended with little life, and also that it is often likely 
to lead to misconception. The Epistles sent on both 
sides are sometimes crude and hastily prepared, and 


Christian people. Further than that, the plan is felt 
to be invidious, since we do not correspond with 


many bodies of Friends with whose religious views | 
and practices we are in far closer sympatby than | 


some to whom we now send regular Epistles. 

“The remedy seems to be to abandon this system 
of sending hastily prepared and often pointless Epis- 
tles to certain yearly meetings, which are supposed, 
sometimes erroneously, to be in unity with us, and to 
send annually one carefully prepared brief epistle to 
all who bear the name of Friends. In addition to 
this, to write a special letter to any particular Yearly 
Meeting, when duty obviously calls. 

“Tt is said that such a circular epistle would not 
be felt to be nearly so sympathetic and uniting as an 


Epistle written in each case for the purpose. Those | 


who urge this must surely forget that we are accus- 


tomed to senda circular Epistle to our own members, | 
who, though very diversely situated, find this circu- | mind is right? What common ground exists upon 


lar to be often very helpful and stimulating. The | 


manufacturers of Yorkshire, the coal proprietors and 
shipowners of Durham, the farmers of Essex, and 
the statesmen of Cumberland are—in habits and sur- 
roundings—very wide apart, and yet one carefully 


Why should it be different with Friends in America ? 

“Some Friends who have visited America give us 
to understand that there is another reason that 
weighs strongly with some American meetings, in 
desiring that we should maintain this correspondence 
on the present lines. It is said to be valued for the 
status that it gives among the various bodies in 
America who call themselves Friends. London 
Yearly Meeting thus becomes in a sense the guaran- 


tor of the Quaker orthodoxy of these bodies with | 
which we correspond. We venture to say a stronger | 


reason for discontinuing the practice could scarcely 
be found. London Yearly Meeting has many duties 


what is called Quakerism in America.” 


As Columbus could, when necessity demanded, 
lock up his charts and sail by the stare, so there are 


times when logic can be dispensed with, and the sou! | 


finds its way by some heavenly guide.—Reed Stuart. 


“LOVE YOUR NEIGHBOR AND RESPECT 
HIS BELIEFS.” 


Tuis sentence has been adopted as the motto of the 


| Brotherhood of Christian Unity. The Christian 
| Church has always taught the duty of loving the 


neighbor, but it has required eighteen centuries of 
bitter religious controversy to enable the average 
Christian to recognize the correlated duty of respect- 
ing his neighbor’s opinions. The reasoning seems at 
first thought plausible. “ How can I respect the 
opinions of an outspoken infilel who rails against 


| truths which I hold as sacred as life itself? I love 
certain vearly meetings, for various weighty reasons. | 


him and wish to ’o him gool, but it is impossible for 


| me to respect his infidel opinions.” 


The question is a vital one. It is as broad as 


| Christianity itself. What says history? Many of 
| the inquisitors in the Middle Ages were sincere and 
in other respects not worthy of intelligent bodies of 


earnest men. Believing that the souls of heretics 
could be saved by torturing their bodies, they consci- 
entiously made use of the rack and the fagot. Sal- 
vation depended (as they supposed) upon right opin- 
ions. Hence, any means employed to correct their 


| neighbor’s opinions was not only justifiable, but an 


imperative duty, which must not be neglected from 
any consideration of false or mistaken tenderness. 
At a later period in history, when torturing the 


| neighbor’s body was no longer permitted, the of- 


fending brother was subjected to the merciless lash 


| of tongue and pen. Jhe acrimonious controversies 


of John Wesley and Richard Baxter would not be 


| tolerated for a moment at the present day. The 
| author of “ Jesus, Lover of My Soul” and the author 


of “ Rock of Ages, Cleft for Me” would not speak to 
each other. Each felt that any toleration of the 
other’s views wasa betrayal of his Lord and Master. 

If their state of mind was wrong, what state of 


which a truly Christian relation to the (supposed) 
erring neighbor can be maintained? Nothing less 
than a complete recognition of his individuality, and 
of all that goes with it. We profess to believe in an 


| infinite Father. Then every child of the race is un- 
prepared Epistle is found often to meet their case. | 


der his infinite care. If not, his care must be some- 
thing less than infinite. The truth must be conceded 
with regard to every human being on the face of the 
earth, that God is not done with him yet. Take what 


| view we may of the futare life, the one evident fact 


concerning our neighbor next door or in the heart of 
Africa is that God has chosen to leave him still in 
this world of probation and discipline. What right 
have we to label him “infidel,” or to characterize 
his belief in any unfavorable way? What are we 
that we call names? Are we immaculate? We hope 
we are growing, but would we dare to claim that we 
are finished? Then it is our plain duty to regard 


| every human being as one with whom God is deal- 
and responsibilities, but it is not called upon to give | 


its pledge for the genuineness and consistency of | 


ing, and of whose spiritual condition we are ig- 
norant. 

The great Apostle puts it well: “ Why dost thou 
judge thy brother? or why dost thou set at naught 
thy brother? for we shall all stand before the judg- 
ment seat of God.”—T7. F. Seward, in Christian Union. 
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“ SOCIETY” OR “ CHURCH’? 

Tue situation of the Friends in Great Britain in re- 
gard to the bodies in this country with whom they 
correspond, though it is undoubtedly rather trying 
to them, and may very reasonably be regarded as 
occasion for sympathy, is not without its elements 
of humor. Animated discussions occur annually at 
Dublin and London, in the two yearly meetings, over 
the question whether the American bodies whose 
epistles they receive are not departing essentially 
from the system of Quakerism, and uniformly the 
conclusion is reached that while it must be admitted 
they are, there is still room to hope that through the 
conservative influence of the English body they 
may ultimately return to the standards. 

In Dublin Yearly Meeting, this year, the an- 
nouncement in the epistle received from Ohio Yearly 
Meeting (the body with which David B. Updegraff,is 
connected) that it had decided to adopt the corporate 
title of “ Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends’ Church,” 
caused considerable concern. Similar information 
was given in the epistle from Iowa, and it was also 
announced in the letter that the new Yearly Meet- 
ing of Oregon would be called “Oregon Yearly 
Meeting of the Friends’ Church.” The outcome at 
Dublin was that a minute was adopted as follows: 

“This Meeting desires to record its regret on learning 
through the reading of the epistles from Iowa and Ohio, 
that these Yearly Meetings have changed the name by 
which they have been known as corporate bodies, from 
‘The Religious Society of Friends’ tothat of ‘The Friends’ 
Church.’ 

“We feel that the use of the latter title may tend to pro- 
mote the adoption of practices and systems which are at 
variance with our well-known testimony, to the Headship 
of Christ in his Church, and to the priesthood of all who 
believe in him, as set forth so clearly in the Holy Scriptures. 

“We should, therefore, have been glad had the title by 
which we have been known the world over, been maintained 
by all the yearly meetings; and that the daily life of our 
members should show to the world, that as Christ’s Friends, 
we are part of his Church, and truly a Religious Society. 

“We regret such a marked change should have been 
adopted without conferring with sister yearly meetings, so 
that thereby a united judgment might have been arrived at 
in condescension and love. 

“ The Yearly Meeting’s Committee is directed to append 
a copy of this Minute to all the Epistles issued to yearly 


meetings this year.” 


| trip. 





It seems not surprising that this minute was 
adopted: the remarkable thing is that there should 
have been an extended discussion before it could be 
united on. For the Friends of Great Britain are not 
ignorant how far their American correspondents 
have abandoned the Quakerism which corresponds 
with Barclay’s “ Apology.” They have seen, year by 
year, new departures, and new preparations for de- 
parture, and yet they have continued to soothe their 
own apprehensions with the suggestion that these 
steps either were not vital or would presently be re- 
traced. As a matter of fact they will not be, and 
cannot be. The Western bodies, of the “ evangeli- 
cal” class, are on the way to a substantial amalgama- 
tion with the several “church” bodies of the same 
class, and they could not stop the process of transfer 
now, if they would. Most of their new members 
have not been “converted” to the doctrines and 
principles of Friends at all, but to a system of faith 
and practice essentially different, and the older ele- 
ment that did understand and maintain Quakerism 
has been silenced, or forced to withdraw, or has died 
out. 


Last week, (7th instant), the Yearly Meeting’s 
(Philadelphia) committee on the John M. George 
Bequest held a meeting in this city, reorganized 
some of its sub committees, and transacted some 
other business. There is now a building committee, 
a committee on the care and arrangement of the 
grounds, a finance committee, and a committee on 
the arrangement of the course of study, the organi- 
zation of the school, etc. The architect, Addison 
Hutton, is now engaged in the preparation of plans, 
under the direction of the building committee. When 
one of them shall have been approved by it, the 
general committee is expected to consider it, and 
then to consider whether it is best, with the amount 
of money now on hand, to begin the erection of 
buildings. 


ARRANGEMENTS for the gathering of Friends at 
Lincoln, Va., on the occasion of the meeting of the 


| General Conference of First-day Schools, and of the 


Union for Philanthropic Labor, are now progressing. 
We suggest to those who may feel drawn to attend 
that they can hardly fail to be well rewarded for the 
It is probable that most of those going from 
New York and Philadelphia will leave this city about 
noon on Seventh-day, the 13th of Eighth month, 
proceeding via Washington directly to Lincoln, 
which may be reached by supper time. Fairfax 
Quarterly Meeting occurs, at Lincoln (Goose Creek), 
on the 15th. The First-day School Conference will 
probably occupy the 16th and 17th, and the Philan- 
thropic Union, the 18th and 19th. 

Further announcement will be made of the details 
of the arrangements. Meantime, any inclining to go 
by the route mentioned above might communicate 
with Joseph A. Bogardus, 167 Chambers street, New 
York, or address the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGE 


BIRTHS. 
HOLCOMB.--At Swarthmore, Pa., to Wm. P. and 
Elizabeth C. Holcomb, a daughter, named Eleanor Max- 
well, born Fifth month 28th, 1892. 


MARRIAGES. 


NORLAND—ATKINSON.—In Denver, Colorada, Fifth 
month 25th, 1892, at the residence of E. B. Parker, 


Francenia Atkinson, daughter of the late John and Annie 
0. Atkinson, of New Jersey, and niece of Isaac Albertson, 
of Baltimore, to Luther A. Norland of La Jara, Colorado. 


DEATHS. 

DERRICK.—At the residence of her son, near Chenoa, 
McLean county, Illinois, Sixth month 7, 1892, Lydia Der- 
rick, in the 73d year of her age; a member of Benjamin- 
ville Monthly Meeting. 

EVES.—At her residence, Millville, Columbia county, 
Pa., Tenth month 30, 1891, Sarah Eves, in her 80th year. 

Although not a member of our Society, she was in heart 
one with us, and was a regular attender of meeting, as long 
as health permitted. 

EVES.—Sixth month 10, 1892, at the residence of his 
grandparents, Millville, Columbia county, Pa., after an ill- 
ness of one week, C. Clad Eves, aged nearly 14 years, 

Deceased was the only child of a widowed mother, a 
member of Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting, who, at his 
request, was about to make application for him to be re- 
ceived into membership with Friends. 

HUDNUT.—On the morning of Sixth month 5, 
Sarah C., wife of Harvey S. Hudnut of Philadelphia. 

KENNEDY.—Suddenly, Sixth month 5th, 1862, Letitia 
T., wife of S. Ridgeway Kennedy, and daughter of the late 
John T. Jones. 

LONGSTRETH.—At the residence of his son, in St. 


1892 


Louis, Mo., Sixth month 6, 1892, Charles Longstreth, of 


Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 66 years, 7 months, 20 days, son of 
the late Charles and Rachel H. Longstreth ; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. Inter- 
ment at Philadelphia. 

PARKER.—Near Rohrsburg, Columbia county, Pa., 
Fourth month 14, 1892, after an illness of several weeks, 
Thompson Warren, son of W. Webster and Elizabeth 
Parker, aged nine years; a member of Fishing Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 

TROTH.—Sixth month 4th, 1892, at the residence of his 
son-in-law, C. D. Jefferies, Camden, N. J., Amos H. Troth, 
aged 72. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING REPORTS. 
VISITING SUBORDINATE MEETINGS, 

To the Yearly Meeting: 

Tue Committee to take charge of the service of mem- 
bers visiting subordinate meetings, report that it has 
carefully considered the responsibility of the charge, 
and has endeavored to perform the service as ability 
was given. 

Correspondence was held with Friends in differ- 
ent sections of the Yearly Meeting, seeking the needs 
of the meetings, also the names of Friends suitable 
to serve as visitors. The replies to these brought the 
names of the willing workers of the Yearly Meeting. 
These were written to, hoping to secure them as vis- 
itors in the cause. The responses nearly all expressed 
interest in, and appreciation of the work, though 
many were so situated that they could not serve, as 
much as they would like to. 
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The reports received show that all the meetings 
have been visited, except Nine Partners, Coeymans, 
and Potter’s Hollow. Appointed meetings were held 
at the meeting-houses where regular meetings are 
not held, at Greenfield, Athens, Peach Pond, and Je- 
rusalem, which were interesting occasions. Several 
meetings were visited but once, but the greater num- 
ber oftener ; at the thirty-nine meeting-houses of the 
Yearly Meeting, eighty-four meetings have been 
made, some of them by two or more visitors; the 
total number of individual visits reported 129; the 
expenditures for printing, postage, and stationery 
amount to $11.68, which sum has been paid by the 
treasurer of the Yearly Meeting. 

Some of the visitors paid their own traveling ex- 
penses. There has been voluntarily contributed by 
concerned Friends the sum of $171 of which $106 19 
has been paid for traveling expenses, leaving a bal- 
ance of $64.81 in the hands of the Treasurer of the 
Committee, Samuel B. Haines. 

Of the results of the year we may say but little. 
The earnest workers give expression of thankfulness 
for the joy and comfort and peace attending their 
own minds, far overbalancing the little discomforts 
and fatigues of their journeyings. 

The Committee hope the service has had some 
effect in the direction indicated in the minute ap- 
pointing it, viz. : 

‘‘To labor in building up our meetings and in- 
creasing the interest of members and others in our 
Society and the principles held forth thereby.” 

On behalf of the Committee. 

JcsepH T. McDowE Lt, Clerk. 

New York, Fifth month 23. 


EDUCATION. 

The committee having charge of the subject of 
Education, report to the yearly meeting that due at- 
tention has been given to the matter during the year. 

The schools under the care of Friends are the 
same as those reported last year, viz.: One at Chap- 
paqua under the care of Purchase Quarterly Meet- 
ing; one at Purchase under the care of Purchase 
Preparative Meeting, and one each in New York and 
Brooklyn under the care of New York Monthly 
Meeting. There is also a large and well-appointed 
school at Locust Valley, L. I., which is under the care 
of trustees, all of whom are Friends, although the 
schoo! is not under the care of a meeting. Recent 
reports from all of these schools indicate that they 
are in a very satisfactory condition. The school at 
Easton that, some years ago, was under the supervis- 
ion of a Friend, as principal, and had the active sup- 
port and sympathy of Friends in that vicinity, has 
not recently been thus maintained, and this commit- 
tee has not found the way open for effective service 
in that direction. 

The superintendent of Chappaqua Mountain In- 
stitute reports that during the school year there 
have been ninety-seven students enrolled (eighty- 
two boarding and fifteen day scholars), with an aver- 
age attendance of about eighty. Four of the teach- 
ers, also the matron, superintendent, and two house- 
keepers are members of the Society of Friends. The 





school has been under good discipline, and the teach- 
ers have worked together for the best interests of the 
school and with marked success. Thirteen of the 
pupils have been taken at reduced rates of tuition, 
the total reduction amounting to $610, on account of 
which abatement $300 has been contributed by this 
committee from the sum appropriated by the yearly 
meeting last year for educational purposes. Of 
the thirteen pupils thus assisted, five are Friends, 
five have one parent a member, and two are of 
Friendly descent. The remaining one, though not a 
Friend nor of Friendly descent has also received aid 
from the funds of Purchase Preparative Meeting. 


The $610 reduction from the regular rates of tuition | 


referred to, was exclusive of the $50 per pupil de- 
ducted from the regular tuition charges in cases where 
pupils are children of Friends. 

At Friends’ Academy, Locust Valley, L. I., ninety- 
two students were enrolled during the year, twenty- 
one of whom are children of Friends. 


has one parent a member. This school has had to 


decline a number of applicants for admission because | : 
Creek, Bedford Co., Pa., Sixth mo. 5. 


of lack of room. 


| 





The Preparative Meeting School at Purchase is re- | 


ported as having been fairly successful. 


The total | 


attendance has been about sixteen, nine of whom are | 
the children of Friends. 

In the schools in New York and Brooklyn there 
has been an enrollment of 192 students, fifty of whom | 


are the children of Friends. 
employed in the school, six are members of New 
York Monthly Meeting. The course of study in 
three of the schools is sufficiently advanced to givea 
liberal education to the boys and girls who complete 
it, and graduates from them have readily passed ex- 
aminations that have admitted into the Sophomore 
classes of Swarthmore and the Freshman classes of 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and Cornell University. 

It is gratifying to the committee to report that the 
schools are all doing excellent work, and that they 
will compare favorably with the best in the State. 
Not alone is the intellectual instruction given to the 
students of a high standard, but the moral and re- 
ligious influences in them are such as make the 
schools desirable places for training the youth. 
Friends should be encouraged to extend to them their 
patronage and support. 

The committee, during the winter, called a confer- 
ence of teachers and others interested in educational 
matters. This conference was addressed by Presi- 
dent Charles DeGarmo, of Swarthmore College. It 
was an occasion of great interest,and we trust of use- 
fulness in educational work. The total attendant ex- 
pense was $10.45. This, with $300 contributed as 
students’ aid, made the total expenditure of the com- 
mittee $310.45 

The committee recommend that the subject of 
Education be continued under the care of a commit- 
tee, and that the sum of $500 be appropriated by the 
Yearly Meeting for educational purposes. 

On behalf of Committee, 


Wa. M. Jackson, Clerk. 
Fifth month 23, 1892. 


Of the twenty teachers | 








GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 

GENESEE YEARLY MEETING held its sessions at Farm- 
ington, N. Y., this week, Spencer and Louisa J. Rob- 
erts, of Philadelphia, attended, among others, and 
we have notes from Louisa of the meeting of minis- 
ters and elders on Seventh-day, and the meetings for 
worship on First-day. The former was not large; 
the number of Friends residing at or near Farming- 
ton has so decreased that it begins to be a question 
whether the Yearly Meeting should continue to sit 
there, in the alternate years, as at present. John W. 
Onderdonk, of New York Yearly Meeting, a minis- 
ter, was present with a minute. Sunderland P. Gar- 
diner, though residing near, was too feeble to attend. 
His mind is clear and active, and he much enjoys the 
visits of his friends. 

At the meetings for worship on First-day, at 11 and 


| 4, there was ministry by John J. Cornell, John W. 
Five teachers | 
are employed, three of whom are Friends, and one 


Onderdonk, Martha Ferris, and Isaac Wilson. We 


shall give a fuller report next week. 


—Centre Quarterly Meeting was held at Dunning’s 
The meeting 
was greatly favored by two ministering servants, Joel 
Borton, with a minute from Salem Monthly Meeting, 
N.J.,and Margaretta Walton, with a minute from 
Fallowfield Monthly Meeting, Pa. The former was 
accompanied by Henry Bishop and the latter by 
Eliza Preston. 

The First-day School Conference, on Seventh-day 
afternoon, was full of interest. Three meetings for 
worship were held on First-day. Each time the 
house was filled with attentive hearers. Business 
meeting, interspersed with religious speaking, was 
held on Second-day. At each of our sittings we were 
favored with earnest and impressive communica- 
tions, which, if put in practice, would be to our great 
and lasting gain. W.D.B. 

—The Friends’ Boarding Home, of Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting, (at West Chester, Pa.), increases in 
interest as the demand for it becomes more and more 
evident. A charter has been obtained, which, with 
its constitution and by-laws, is contained in a 
pamphlet that can be had on application to the 
“ Home,” North Walnut street, West Chester, Pa., by 
any one desiring information regarding it. 

The building it now occupies is small, and every 
room in it filled. The managers are actively engaged 
collecting money to erect a more commodious house, 
and are encouraged in having nearly one-half of the 
amount desired—ten thousand dollars—already sub- 
scribed. The hope is to secure the entire amount 
soon enough to enable them to furnish more comfort- 
able accommodations before next winter. A number 
of applications have been received that will have to 
await the completion of the new building. 

Any one desiring to contribute to this object— 
making comfortable the declining years of aged or 
infirm Friends and Friendly people—can do so 
through the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

—A note from Levi L. Benson, dated at Carding- 
ton, Ohio, Sixth month 5th, says: “ We arrived home 
yesterday evening safely, having traveled near 2,000 
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miles, and attended over fifty meetings, in all of 
which we realized the leading and added blessing of 
the Heavenly Father.” 


—John J.Cornell and wife have left Baltimore, 
with the intention of spending some two months at 
their home at Mendon Centre, New York, and are 
now there. 


—At Friends’ Meeting, Swede and Jacoby streets, 
yesterday, Harriet E. Kirk, of Warrington, Bucks 
county, delivered a practical sermon on the various 
duties and relations of life. There was a large at- 
tendance.—Norristown Herald, 13th. 


—The newly constituted committee on Philan- 
thropic Labor of the (Philadelphia) Yearly Meeting 
met at 15th and Race streets, on the 11th, about 90 
members being present. For the absence of a num- 
ber of others explanation was given. James H. At- 
kinson was appointed clerk, and Annie C. Dorland, 
Assistant Clerk, The five sub-committees provided 
for by the yearly meeting were appointed, being 
those on Temperance and Tobacco, The Indians, The 
Colored People, Corrupting Literature, and Peace 
and Arbitration. Opportunity was afforded those 
present to select the sub-committee for whose work 
they felt best qualified and most concerned. The 
Temperance committee is much the largest. It was 
decided that the general committee should meet 
twice a year, at 15th and Race streets, on the last 
Seventh-day in Tenth and Fourth months, at 1.30 
o’clock, The sub-committees will meet at 10 a. m., 
the same day, and will meet at other times according 
to their own arrangement. Delegates were ap- 
pointed to attend the meeting of Friends’ Union for 
Philanthropic Labor, at Lincoln, Va., in Eighth 
month. 


A WORD OF CHEER? 
WHENE’ER with consecrated hearts, 
Men turn their thoughts to deeds of love, 
Then blessings from on high descend— 
The rich reward from God above. 


And now as we have gathered here 
With high and holy purpose true ; 

With hands, and minds, and hearts, to-day 
May we all pledge ourselves anew 


To labor for the cause so just; 
To help redeem our land from woe. 
A land that is by drink enthralled 
No greater curse can ever know. 


In union sure a strength is found, 
And safe we turn to any band, 
Whose sacred work their motto tells, 
* For God, and Home, and Native Land.” 


Whate’er may be our lot in life, 

Whate’er the field to which we're called, 
At times the bravest spirit sinks, 

At times the stoutest heart’s appalled. 


We look beyond in hope and fear ; 
The work before seems all too vast : 
And that we've done seems, O! so small! 
Whene’er the backward glance we cast. 


‘Read by Arabella ¢( arter, at the Temperance ( onference, By- 
berry, Pa., Sixth month 5. 


| 
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This work of love is one of Time; 

We'll work and make the cause our own, 
’Tis only by the steady drip 

A way is worn thro’ hardest stone. 


Against the banded powers of night, 
Against all kinds and forms of sin, 

We know that God is for the right, 
And right must triumph over sin. 


And though by lack of faith we doubt, 
And thro’ the clouds we cannot see ; 
Yet this true promise yet remains : 


“As thy day is, thy strength shall be.” 


ISAAC ROBERTS'S LECTURE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

As there seems to be a misapprehension on the part of sev- 
eral Friends who have written me in reference to the 
reading of my paper on “Our Central Truth,’ I wish to 
say that no charge will be made for reading it, but that 
traveling expenses for any considerable distance from 
Philadelphia will be accepted, when Friends so desire; 
but where this seems burdensome to any, it is not desired. 
To those who know me it is scarcely necessary that I 
should say that the paper was not prepared for a money re- 
turn, but was written in consequence of a suggestion con- 
tained in a letter received from John G. Whittier, urging 
Friends to direct their attention especially to “ 
Truth;’’and while I feel that others 
treated the subject more adequately, still I have done my 


our central 
sure could have 
best to properly present a great subject, at the suggestion 
of one whom we all love and honor, and the result is freely 
offered to Friends in the hope that it may accomplish some 
little good. 

Where Friends arrange for meetings, especially in coun- 
try neighborhoods, I would suggest that an especial invita- 
tion to attend be extended to the young people connected 
with the Meeting or First-day school, as it is desired to 
present the facts contained inv the paper particularly to 
them. It is believed that other Friends will feel such an 
interest in the subject as to attend upon a simple announce- 
ment, without a special invitation,—the attendance of all 
Very respectfully, 

Isa Ac 


interested being desired. 
ROBERTS. 


Conshohocken.. Pa., Sixth month 7. 


A WOMAN'S DORMITORY AT CHICAGO. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 

I READ in the issue of Fifth month 7 a notice of the ‘* Wo- 
man’s Dormitory Association,” which will supply board and 
lodging to women attending the World's Fair. AsI have 
seen no notice of this in any other paper, I thought per- 
haps you would be willing to send me the address of that 
if not trouble. I 


familiar with Chicago, and think the idea of such a Dormi- 


“Association,” too much am not at all 


tory Association is good, as those places will be suitable for 
I shall be very grateful for the 
P. 


women traveling alone. 
address asked for. 
Tacoma, Washington. 
The paragraph referred to came out of the official bul- 
letin, issued by the Fair management, and, as stated therein, 
the proposed dormitory organization has been formed under 
the auspices of the Board of Lady Managers. We have no 
No doubt a letter of inquiry 
Board of Lady Managers, World’s Colum- 


further information than this. 
addressed to the * 


bian Exposition, Chicago, I1l.,"" would receive a reply.—Ebs. | 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
ScHOOL AT MILLVILLE.—The Friends’ school 
at Millville, Columbia Co., Pa., closed its fifth year. Sixth 
month 10th, 1892. Appropriate exercises in the form of 
recitations, essays, and concert reading, occupied the af- 
ternoon sessions, each pupil responding with one or another. 
A desire to do their work well, mastery of the subject in 


hand, and excellent self control were manifest on the part 
of all pupils. 


FRIENDS’ 


The Principal, Henry R. Russell, made brief but fitting 
remarks, which were followed by the expressed satisfac- 
tion and appreciation of the year’s work, by members of 
the Monthly Meeting’s Committee and by patrons and 
friends of the school, many of whom were present. 

Seventy-five pupils were enrolled during the year. 
Eight or nine, two of whom were girls, came on horse- 
back a distance of from four to seven 
small children walked three miles 
was fit. 


miles, and several 
when the weather 


One name has been added to the 


making five for the coming year. 


list of instructors, 
K. 

FRIENDS’ 

MORE. 


ELEMENTARY AND HIGH ScHOOL, BALTI- 
The closing exercises of this school, of which Eli 
M. Lamb is principal, took place on the 10th instant. At 
10 a.m. the pupils assembled in the gymnasium of the 
school, and anxiously awaited the announcements of the 
board of instruction for the closing year. Prof. Lamb, in 
his address, expressed the pleasure he realized in being 
able to grant such a large number of certificates for work, 
which throughout the year had reached an average of 
eight and a half, or more, on a scale of nine. Brief refer- 
ence was made to former pupils who had successfully rep- 
resented the school at Yale University, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Bryn Mawr, Swarthmore, Johns 
Hopkins University, and the Woman’s College of Balti- 
more. The certificates of scholarship were then announced. 

In the evening, at 7.45, the graduation exercises began 
in the main room of the high school building. 
uates were : 


The grad- 
English course, Carrie E. Gutman, Alice Lee 
Barnes, Rena Ambach. Classical course, M. Bessie Lamb, 
Helen P. Lamb, James C. Fenhagen. Alice Barnes deliv- 
ered the salutatory and Helen Lamb responded to the ad- 
dress of the Principal. At the close of the exercises a re- 
ception was given and the buildings were thrown open for 
the inspection of the guests. 

Bessie and Helen Lamb (twin daughters of the Princi- 
pal), have been admitted to the junior class at Swarthmore 
College, where they will continue their studies. Carrie 
Gutman will enter the same institution in the fall, in the 
sophomore class. 

The school, which was the first coéducational institu- 
tion in Baltimore, has had 248 pupils the past winter in 
the high school, elementary, and kindergarten depart- 
ments. 


SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING.—In New 
York Yearly Meeting the Clerk’s minute says: Schools were 
reported under the care of subordinate meetings as follows: 

Chappaqua Mountain Institute under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting with a total enrollment of 96 pupils. 
The school is stated to be now under a more “ Friendly ” in- 
fluence than for many years; 25 of the students are chil- 
dren of Friends, and 8 of the teachers and others in charge 
are members of our Society. 

Two day-schools, under the care of the Monthly Meeting 
of New York, with an attendance of 107 boys and 85 girls, 
a total of 192 pupils, of whom 50 are the children of Friends. 
In both schools there are employed 13 regular and 7 transi- 
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ent teachers. Of the 20 thus employed 6 are members of 
the Monthly Meeting of New York. 

One day-school under the care of Purchase Preparative 
Meeting, with an attendance of 15 pupils. 

THE SCHOFIELD ScHOOL.—At a meeting of the Trustees 
of the Schofield Normal and Industrial School, at Aiken, 
S. C., held at Philadelphia, in Fifth month, the resignation 
of Martha Schofield as General Manager was received, and 
at her desire, accepted. A minute of regret, expressive 
of the Trustees’ high appreciation of her extended labors, 
was directed to be entered on the secretary’s record. Since 
that time Elizabeth F. Criley, who for several years was the 
principal teacher at the School, under Martha's general 
management, has been secured to take charge of the Schoo] 
in the autumn. She will occupy substantially the position 
which Martha will vacate, though giving most of her atten- 
tion to the teaching work, for which she is excellently 
qualified. 

It is proposed to re-open the School at the beginning of 
Tenth month, to continue eight months. Competent assist- 
ants for E. F. Criley have been, or will be, engaged, among 
them being Samuel J. Entrikin, who is expected to take 
charge again of the Industrial Department, which, for four 
years, he conducted so successfully. He expects to return 
from the Peary Expedition in time for the opening of the 
School. 


PERSONAL Nores.—Some changes will occur in the 
corps of teachers at Chappaqua Mountain Institute, New 
York. Ella Merrick will take a position in 
School, Wilmington, Del., and Florence Ha!! 
to her home at Swarthmore for a year’s rest. 


Friends 
will return 


Josephine Beistle, of this year’s graduating class at 
Swarthmore, has been engaged as an assistant teacher in 


Friends’ School at Germantown. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ ScHoo].—The closing exercises of 
Friends’ School at Abington took place on Sixth-day of 
last week, the 10th instant. 
follows : 

Howard E. Barker, Philadelphia; Helena DeCou, Plain- 
field, N. J.; Robert C. Woodman, Mozart, 
beth Woodward, Bethayres, Pa. 


There were four graduates as 


»a.; Mary Eliza- 
An address was delivered 
by Dr. De Garmo, President of Swarthmore College, his 
theme being the Higher Education. 

The course of study pursued by the members of the 
graduating class will qualify them for second year college 
work in most institutions. 

CONTRIBUTIONS INVITED.—We desire to give in this 
department information of the work ofall Friends’ schools, 
and shall be obliged if those interested will keep us 
promptly informed of all interesting details suitable for 
publication. 


NEWTOWN SQuARE ScHoo..—-The Friends’ School at 
at Newtown Square has prospered during the year, under 
the care of Elizabeth Lloyd and H. Annie Palmer. The 
closing exercises on Sixth-day evening last were enjoyed 
by as large an audience as the house would hold; a lead- 
ing feature of the programme was a series of essays and 
events connected with the early history of Delaware 
county. Elizabeth Lloyd has resigned her position as 
principal of the school. 


SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR ScHOOL.— The instructors 
thus far arranged for at the Swarthmore Grammar School 
are: Arthur H. Tomlinson, Principal ; Hannah T. Mitchell, 
Emma P. Tomlinson, and Alice W. Jackson, Assistants ; 
Anna L. Dickey, Matron. 





THE genius soars far to the fountain 
That feeds the snow-cap in the sky; 
But though our wings break in the flying, 
And though our souls faint in the trying, 
Our flight cannot follow so high; 
And the eagle swoops not from the mountain 
To answer the ground-bird’s low cry. 


The world has a gay guerdon ready 
To hail the fleet foot in the race; 
But on the dull highway of duty, 
Aloof from the pomp and the beauty, 
The stir and the chance of the chase, 
Are toilers, with step true and steady, 
Pursuing their wearisome pace. 


False prowess and noisy insistence 
May capture the garrulous throng, 
But the “ average ” father and brother, 
The home-keeping sister and mother, 
Grown gentle and patient and strong, 
Shall learn in the fast nearing distance 
Wherein life’s awards have been wrong. 


Then here’s to the “average people,” 
The makers of home and its rest; 
To them the world turns for a blessing 
When life its hard burdens is pressing, 
For stay-at-home hearts are the best. 
Birds build if they will in the steeple, 
But safer the eaves for a nest. 
—May Riley Smith, in Harper's Bazar. 


“ EVERY MAN ACCORDING TO HIS 
ABILITY.” 


ALL are not strong, 

Or furnished with the wisdom that informs 
Those who seek well and long: 

Some toss like frail leaves in the windy storms. 


Help these awhile 

Ye stronger: ye shall thus your strength renew; 
Walk with them but a mile, 

It may be God will count it twain to you. 


And condescend 

To the dull nature and the slower mind, 
Remembering the end, 

That ’tis to speed their course you lag behind. 
Preach with a life 

Made vocal by temptation overcome, 
Made peaceable through strife, 

Made gentle by the ministries of home. 


The eagle’s plume 

Can pass beyond the weeping of a cloud, 
And all make room 

For the swift charger and the clarion loud; 


Yet would the land 
Be robbed of music if the wren were mute; 
A feeble hand 
May soothe a sick bed with the low-tuned lute. 
Each in his sphere, 
And dare thou the smallest to despise ? 
Rather draw near, 
And pray to share thy Master’s ministries. 


—J. E. A. Brown. 
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GOD'S WORK GOES ON. 
Gop’s work goes on in spite of war and famine, 
The dreaded pestilence, or baneful blight. 
In spite of all the selfish greed of mammon 
That toils amid the shadows of the night; 
In spite of evil hearts and hands essaying 
To crush the temple that we build upon, 
The law and order so divine obeying, 
Unmoved by man’s device, God’s work goes on. 


Not always in a radiance of splendor, 
The brilliant dazzling of the noonday sun, 

But in an atmosphere serene and tender 
His mightiest miracles are daily done; 

And though short-sighted and dull-witted mortals 
Themselves against his majesty array, 

Nor give him entrance through the heart’s closed portals, 
God’s work goes on, and will not make delay. 


No human power can interrupt its mission ; 
As well attempt the planets to remove, 
Or change a single star from the position 
It holds amid the galaxy above ; 
And so when all our plans prove unavailing, 
When busy hands and throbbing hearts are stilled, 
Doubt not, but rest assured that still unfailing 
God’s work goes on —his plans are all fulfilled. 


Josephine Pollard, in Sunday School Times 





FRUITS AND FLOWERS AT CHICAGO. 

From the Official Bulletin. 
Tue horticultural display at the World’s Fair will be 
bewildering in extent and marvelous in beauty. 
The exhibit will possess great scientific and educa- 
tional value, but to the ordinary visitor its orna- 
mental features will be the most striking. Indeed, 
it will play an important part in the adornment of 
the great Exposition. While in almost every part 
of the Exposition grounds may be seen gratifying 
evidences of the very efficient work of the Horti- 
cultural Department, the central point of interest 
will naturally be inthe exhibit in the Horticultural 
building. This structure is 998 feet long and has an 
extreme width of 250 feet. Its plan is a central 
pavilion with two end pavilions, each connected 
with it by front and rear curtains, forming two 
interior courts each 88 by 270 feet. Surmounting the 
central pavilion is a beautifully proportioned dome, 
187 feet in diameter and 113 feet high. 

In the south pavilion of the building will be in- 
stalled the viticultural exhibit, embracing all vari- 
eties of wine and everything pertaining to its manu- 
facture. An idea of how complete this part of the 
exhibit will be can be gained from the fact that ap- 
plications for space have already been received from 
thirty-three foreign countries. From abroad the exhi- 
bits of France, Germany Spain, and Italy will be espe- 
cially notable. A fine exhibit of Chilean wines and 
raisins, famed for their superior quality, will be made. 
California will make a splendid display, all of the 
great firms being exhibitors and having applied for 
much more space than can possibly be allowed them. 
If permission, which has been asked, be given, 
Senator Stanford will exhibita wine fountain. This, 
as planned, will throw, for two hours each morning 
and afternoon, graceful streams of wine to the 
height of 22 feet. 
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In the rear curtains of the building will be shown 
the fruit exhibit, which will include all varieties 
grown in any part of the world. As far as it is pos- 
sible to do so, probably in a great majority of cases, 
fine specimens of the natural fruit will be shown. 
Otherwise,wax models, so perfect in appearance as to 
be indistinguishable from the real fruit, will be sub- 
stituted. For this exhibit about 44,000 square feet, 
or more than an entire acre of space is reserved. A 
very complete and splendid exhibit of citrons and 
other fruits will be sent from California, Florida, 
Mexico, and South American countries. By means 
of refrigerators ripe fruit can be sent long distances 
without injury, and after reaching the Fair cold stor- 
age facilities will be available to keep it in perfect 
condition. 

The exhibit in the important line of floriculture 
will be exceptionally extensive, and the preparation 
of it is far advanced. Unless this were the case the 
exhibit could not well be a success, for time is re- 
quired for the plants to overcome the check received 
in being transplanted. More than 500,000 trans- 
planted shrubs and plants, of many species, are now 
growing in the exposition grounds, and the number 
is rapidly increasing. The Department sent out cir- 
culars to prominent horticulturists and horticultural 
societies in all parts of the world, requesting dona- 
tions of plants, and agreeing to permit the name and 
address of the donors to appear in connection with 
such specimens as they might send. The result is 
that thousands of plants—excellent specimens, too, 
—have been forwarded. Among them are more than 
50,000 rare rose plants, which have been donated by 
firms all the way from California to Hungary. 

The floricultural exhibit will not be concentrated 
in one place. In the front curtains of the building 
will appear the green-house and hot-house plants—a 
very large variety and many rare and beautiful spe- 
cimens. There, too, will be the finest display of or- 
chids ever seen in this country, if not in the world. 


One firm alone will spend $40,000 on its orchid ex- | 


hibit. At the opening of the Fair, Chief Samuels 
says, there will be a display of 2,000 different varie- 
ties of orchids, embracing fully 15,000 specimens. 
Béneath the great dome will be the largest tropical 
plants obtainable, including Japanese and Chinese 
bamboos 75 to 80 feet high, palms 30 to 40 feet high, 
and tree ferns 15 feet or more in height. There 
will also be a miniature mountain covered with trop- 
ical plants, and in a cave within will be tried the ex- 
periments of growing plants by electric light, and of 
growing them by the aid of electric currents, passed 
through the soil, both of which, it is claimed, have 
been accomplished with remarkable results. 

The two courts of the Horticultural building will 
be filled with orange groves from California and 
Florida, respectively. In each there will be not less 
than 160 trees, each bearing about 200 bright, ripe 
oranges. Thus an interesting comparison may be 
made between the oranges of the two States as to 
size and flavor, etc. The courts will also contain 
growing specimens of lemons, limes, bananas, etc. 
California would like to make a much larger display 
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times as much space as could be assigned. It will oc- 
cupy an acre on Midway Plaisance with a citrus ex- 
hibit. On the Plaisance, too, five acres will be de- 
voted to a nursery exhibit, and Wisconsin will show 
there a cranberry marsh. Six acres in front of the 
Horticultural building will be dovoted to the floricul- 
tural exhibit, as will also space about many of the 
larger buildings. 

The “ wooded island,” or as more properly named, 
perhaps, the flowery island, will be one of the most 
beautiful and attractive spots at the Exposition. It 
embraces between 15 and 16 acres, and has been 
turned over almost entirely to the Horticultural De- 
partment for its exhibits. There, literally speaking, 
will be acres and acres of flowers of brightest and 
most varied hues and pleasing perfume. Little 
groves of trees, clumps of shrubbery, and sinuous 
walks will relieve the gorgeous monotony of this 
floral display. On the north end of the island Japan 
will build its strange, antique temple, and surround 
it with the choicest plants and flowers of the island 
realm of the Mikado. At various turns of the wind- 
ing walks which thread this delightful domain of the 
flowers the visitor will encounter artistic little struc- 
tures of the summer-house description, within which 
one may seat himself and enjoy rest and beauty and 
perfume. Many of these retreats—16 or 18 in num- 
ber—will have thatched roofs and be covered with 
growing vines, and otherwise ornamented in keeping 
with their beautiful surroundings. 

In the north pavilion of the Horticultural build- 
ing will be a very extensive display of vegetables, 
canned goods, horticultural appliances, etc. In the 
second story of each pavilion will be a restaurant 
capable of seating about 200, and profusely adorned 
with ferns, flowers, and exotic plants. Outside will 
be a number of green-houses, where visitors may see 
an exceptionally complete collection of tropical 
vegetation. There will also be large auxiliary green- 
houses, not open to the general public, where plants 
will be brought to perfect exhibit condition, and 
where plants will be cared for after their beauty sea- 
son has passed. 

The exhibit is certain to attract a great deal of 
attention and prove to be of great scientific and 
educational interest. It will have important features 
not specified above, as, for example, a very complete 
collection of insects, both the injurious and the 
beneficial ones, whose operations affect the fruits 
and other products of the horticulturist. It is the 
intention to have in one place an exhibit of all of 
the species of plants mentioned in the Bible, and in 
others, collections of almost equal historical interest. 


CHILDREN, look in those eyes, listen to that dear 
voice, notice the feeling of even a single touch that 
is bestowed upon you by that gentle hand! Make 
much of it while yet you have that most precious of 
all good gifts, a loving mother. Read the unfathom- 
able love of those eyes, the kind anxiety of that 


tone and, look, however slight your pain. In after 
life you may have friends, but never will you have 
again the inexpressible love and gentleness lavished 
upon you which none but a mother bestows.—Ma- 


than will be possible, and applied for about fifty | caulay. 
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THE FIRST “HOE-HARROW.” 
‘Ata recent gathering in New Garden (Chester Co., Pa.), 
a paper was read by Ellwood Michener, giving an interest- 
ing account of the first manufacture of the “ hoe-harrow ” 
or corn cultivator. We give most of the paper below.—Eps. 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. | 

When my father, with his family, came to reside 
in the house where I now live, about sixty-three 
years ago, William McConaughy was the owner and 
occupant of the present home of R. Henry and Re- 
becca Thomas. Having previously purchased of Is- 
rael Miller about forty acres of land, he erected the 
dwelling house in 1816. He was a blacksmith by 
trade, and, about the same time built a shop near the 
roadside, some fifty yards south from the dwelling, 
in which he plied his avocation. Ina short time, 
however, his attention was directed to the manufac- 
ture of corn cultivators as a specialty, that being 
about the time when this farm implement was in- 
vented or first introduced. Up to this period the 
plow and harrow, with spike teeth, were the imple- 
ments used in corn culture. 

Tradition has it that the idea of a cultivator tooth 
somewhat of the form now in general use was first 
suggested to William McConaughy by the late Jacob 
Lindley. Be that as it may, it appears William 
made some claim to the original and to improve- 
ments on it, as shown by the following advertise- 
ments copied from a village record of that period: 

“To the farmers and corn planters: The subscriber 
hereby gives notice that he continues to make and vend his 
cultivator or corn harrow, so much approved in Chester 
county and the adjacent districts of Pennsylvania, and will 
deliver them to order at any place requested. The above 





mentioned harrow obtained a premium at the exb‘bition of | 


the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society held at Paoli in Oc- 
tober last. Notice is also given that he has obtained a pat- 
ent for his improvements on the cultivator or corn harrow, 
and likewise on the apparatus for constructing the teeth, 
rights of which will be sold to blacksmiths or others dis- 
posed to purchase for constructing the same. Application 
by letter or otherwise directed to the subscriber in New 
Garden, Chester county, Pa., will be promptly attended to. 

“April 7, 1324. WILLIAM McCoNAUGHY.’ 

The teeth were at first made from a solid piece of 
iron partially split open and forged into form. The 
improvement consisted in cutting the tooth of the 
proper size and form from rolled plates of iron or 
steel, setting them to shape in a mold and welding 
the shank into them. The apparatus for cutting the 
plates was a compound lever or a combination of 
strong wooden levers in connection with the cutter, 
and the power used was the combined weight of 
two or three men on the end of the lever to cuta 
single tooth plate, hence a slow operation. The 
plates were pressed into a mould by the same appli- 
cation of mechanical and man power, giving them 
the required shape. As his business increased, new 
facilities were required, and he purchased four acres 
of land on the west side of the road, then covered 
with timber, of which it was soon cleared, on which, 
nearly opposite the smithy, he built a shop for con- 
structing the wood-work of the cultivators and a 
house for the mechanics to live in. These were 
George Barr and James McDole. The blacksmiths 





were John and Benjamin Camel, who occupied the 
house now owned by John Gray. In the winter 
months these worked until nine o’clock atnme 
night, and the sparks flying up from the chimney 
tops of the old smithy were a thing of beauty in the 
darkness, while the music of the hammer on the 
anvil enlivened the evening hours. 

In 1828 or ’29 his attention was turned to em- 
brace the manufacture of axes in a part of the year. 
As an adjunct to the axe industry he erected in front 
of the smithy a frame building for a grinding house 
and charcoal shed, for smitbs used only charcoal 
then. The grindstones were run by a horse-power 
of a construction not now much in use. It consisted 
of an upright shaft eight or ten feet in length, witha 
horizontal wheel near the top, forming a periphery 
of some twenty feet in diameter, and arms extend- 
ing five or six feet beyond the rim of the wheel, to 
which yokes reaching downward were attached, in 
which the horse or horses were geared, walking in a 
circle. A rope on the rim of the horizontal wheel 
ran onto a large drum, which in turn communicated 
an accelerated motion to the grindstones and polish- 
ing wheels. Who has not heard of and sympathized 
with the bark-mill horse? The grindstone horse 
fared but little better as round and round he plodded 
his weary way, and, if perchance he hesitated or 
stopped in his monotonous course, was sure to be 
prodded by a sharp-pointed stick fixed behind him 
for that purpose. 

Wm. McConaughy’s cultivators and axes grew in 
popularity. There were no railroads then by which 
they could be sent to the city for sale, and no 
agricultural warehouses and agents in the village 
to sell them. They had to be peddled around. 
The cultivators were loaded on wagons well 
ballasted with boxes of axes and driven about 
the country and retailed to the farmers of Ches- 
ter and adjoining counties. The neighboring 
farmers, with their team3, were often called upon to 
aid in the disposal of them. 

Finding the demand for his wares to increase be- 
yond his facilities to supply them, he looked around 
for some power of expansion. Thesteam engine had 
notthen come into general use as a motor. Water 
power wasconsidered an essential. William visited 
a large axe manufactory “Down East” turning out 
with the aid of a good water-power a hundred axes 
to his one. His shops, employing half a dozen men 
seemed trifling compared with what he had seen. 
He was fired with a new zeal. Returning home he 
purchased a large tract of land near Newark, Dela- 
ware, with ample unimproved water-power, on which 
he hoped he could soon rival his Eastern neighbor. 

In 1836 he sold out his forty acres to Elizebeth 
Taylor and the four acres over the road to Joshua 
Woodward, a carpenter, who also purchased the 
frame grinding house and removed it unto his pur- 
chase for a barn. The horse-power used in the 
grinding mill was purchased by Joseph Newlin, then 
living where Daniel Hallowell now does, and taken 
there and set up somewhere under the barn to runa 
threshing machine. It was used there for some 
time, probably two or three years, when it was sold 
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to Joel Thompson, then living where I. Frank 
Chandler now lives, and set up under his barn, where 
I have seen and helped to operate it. I believe it 
to have been the first cylinder thresher used in this 
neighborhood. 


APPLICATION OF RELIGION TO LIFE. 


Aas! we must say that the social application of re- 
ligion to life has yet but begun to begin. We talk of 
the rush of time: it scarcely begins to creep, though, 
doubtless, it will at last run and be glorified. If re- 
ligion were thus applied to life, we should nip crime 
in the bud. Instead of a jail to punish a criminal 
and make him worse by the vengeance society takes 
on him, we should take him by the hand, and, while 
restraining his iniquity, should extricate him from 
those circumstances which would have made you or 
me equal criminals, had they fallen to our lot. We 
should open his eyes, and appeal to what is left of 
goodness in him, and then try to uplift the fallen 
man, and never give over till the last sand ran out. 
The schoolmaster and moral teacher would take 
the place of the constable. How few and simple 
would our laws become! Life would be as fair as it 
was in Eden. Labor would be easy and natural; 
one man would not be crushed by its fearful excess, 
nor another pampered by indulgence purchased at 
another’s toil. Still less would any labor, however 
hard or however revolting, be looked upon as de- 
grading or menial or servile. There would no doubt 
exist the eternal distinction of strong and weak, 
active and indolent, rich and poor; but they would 
shade each into each, like the light of the rainbow,— 
a broad and sevenfold beam of light. ; 

Then the grand effort of all would be to promote 
the welfare of each, to render all comfortable. This 
is one object, the earthly end of religion,—to make 
this world a better place, to cast out the devils from 
it, to sweep and garnish this earthly house. Yet it 
is commonly thought religion is only for the next 
life,—that the kingdom of heaven must never come 
on the earth ; and so men do not wish to embark in 
an enterprise where the returns are so slow to come, 
and come only in the next world. But it is not so. 
Religion makes heaven here, for there is a mighty 
meaning in the Saviour’s word, “ Seek first the king- 
dom of heaven and its righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” It means keep 
God’s law, and the evils of society will vanish; you 
shall have all you need for the best of purposes. If 
attempts were made to bring this about, what a 
change would take place in social affairs! Who 
would accept a monopoly, or take a privilege or do 
anything to the disadvantage of his fellow-man? . 

If Christianity were applied in this way to life, 
each man would seek to do most for society, to make 
life comfortable and to be desired. He would seek to 
labor, not to be a drone in the hive, fattening on the 
honey others have toiled to gatherin. If this appli- 
cation be made by the individual in all his acts, the 
whole work is done. You cannot be individually a 
Christian and socially a heathen and politically asav- 
age. The one spirit ruling for the individual wil] run 
through society and fill the nation. 
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When this is done,-when common sense is ap- 
plied to religion, and Christianity applied to life in- 
dividually,—social and political actions will take care 
of themselves, 

Seeking as of first moment the kingdom of God, 
other things also shall be added unto us,—as a sound 
society, better rulers, a happy people, free from pov- 
erty, free from crime, educated, moral, religious.— 
Theodore Parker. 


Ir is a high, solemn, awful thought for every in- 
dividual man, that his earthly influence, which had 
a commencement, will never, through all the ages, 
were he the very meanest of us, have an end! What 
is done, is done; has already blended itself with the 
boundless, ever-living, ever-working universe, and 
will also work there, for good or for evil, openly or 
secretly, throughout all time.—Carlyle. 


To mean to do right, is one thing; to know what 
is right, is quite another thing. There are men who 
would never do a thing that they saw to be dishon- 
est, who frequently do that which others would count 
dishonest. The trouble in their case is not a lack of 
a right spirit, but a lack of a fine moral sense. They 
are ready enough to do right, if only they know the 
line between right and wrong.—S. S. Times. 


“ BEHOLD, we count them happy which endure.” 
Even the strongest heart is sometimes tempted to 
give up the struggle. The noblest nature seems at 
times about to sink beneath its load. Courage is al- 
most at the ebb. It is endurance at this crucial mo- 
ment that brings the crown of life. Any coward can 
give up when things go against him. It takes a hero 
to go on fighting in the face of terrible odds, when 
he knows that victory is not for him. “ Be thou 
faithful until death!” “ Endure, endure, be faithful 
to the end !"—Sunday School Times. 


THERE are great multitudes of lowly lives lived on 
the earth which have no name among men, whose 
work no pen ever records, but which are well known 
and unspeakably dear to God. They make no noise 
in the world, but it needs no noise to make a life 
beautiful and noble. Many of God’s most potent 
ministers are noiseless. How silently the sunbeams 
fall all day long upon the fields and gardens, and yet 
what joy, cheer, and life they diffuse. How silently 
the flowers bloom, and yet what sweet fragrance they 
emit! How silently the stars move on in their ma- 
jestic marches around God’s throne, and yet they are 
suns of worlds! How silently God’s angels work, 
tepping with noiseless tread through our hom3s, 
and performing ever their blessed ministries about 
us! Who hears the flutter of their wings or the 
faintest whisper of their tongues? And yet we know 
they hover over us and move about us continually. 
So Christ has many lowly earthly servants, who 
work so quietly that they are never known among 
men as workers whom he writes down among his 
noblest ministers. They do no great things; but 
they are blessings, oftentimes, perhaps,unconsciously, 


. wherever they’go.— Exchange. 
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ORIGIN OF OUR WEEDS. 


Most of our weeds, like much of our vermin, have 
come to us from beyond the sea. Just how they emi- 
grate in every case will never be known; some came 
as legitimate freight, but many were “ stowaways.” 
Some entered from border lands upon the wings of 
the wind, on river bosoms, in the stomachs of mi- 
grating birds, clinging to hairs of passing animals, 
and a hundred other ways besides by man himself. 
Into the New England soil and that south along the At- 
lantic seaboard the weed seeds first took root. Also the 
native plants, with a strong weedy nature, developed 
into pests of the farm and garden. Many of the na- 
tive weeds are shy and harmless in comparison with 
the persistent and pugnacious ones that have like 
vagabonds emigrated to our shores. Why should it 
be that plants of another country not only find their 
way here, but after arriving assert themselves witb 
a vigor far surpassing our native herbs? Dr. Gray, 
in writing upon this point, says: “ As the district 
here in which the weeds of the Old World prevail 
was naturally forest-clad, there were few of its na- 
tive herbs which, if they could bear the exposure at 
all, were capable of competition in the cleared land 
with emigrants from the Old World.” The European 
weeds had through long ages adapted themselves to 
the change from forest to cleared land, and were 
therefore prepared to flourish here in the rica forest 
oil that was suddenly exposed to the sun and sub- 
jected to other new conditions by the felling of the 
trees.— Popular Science Monthly. 


THat man is, generally speaking, from the ani- 
mal’s point of view, an object of fear, hostility, or 
rapine, is to-day most unfortunately true. But 
whether this is their patural relation, and not one 
induced, and capable perhaps of change, is by no 
means certain. Savage man, who has generally been 
first in contact with animals, is usually a hunter, and 
therefore an object of dislike to the other hunting 
animals, and of dread to the hunted. But civilized 
man, with his supply Of bread and beef, is not neces- 
sarily a hunter; and it is just conceivable that he 
might be content to leave the animals in a newly 
discovered country unmolested, and condescend, 
when not better employed, to watch their attitude 
toward himself. The impossible island in “The Swiss 
Family Robinson,” in which half the animals of two 
hemispheres were collected, would be an ideal place 
for such an experiment. But, unfortunately, unin- 
habited islands seldom contain more than a few 
species, and those generally birds, or sea beasts ; and 
in newly discovered game regions, savage man has 
generally been before us with his arrows, spears, and 
pitfalls. Some instances of the first contact of ani- 
mals with man have, however, been preserved in the 
accounts of the early voyages collected by Hakluyt 
and others, though the hungry navigators were 
generally more intent on victualing their ships with 
the unsuspecting beasts and birds, or on noting 
those which would be useful commodities for ‘“‘traf- 
ficke,” than in cultivating friendly relations with 
animal inhabitants of the newly discovered islands. 
— Popular Science Monthly. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE Minneapolis Republican Convention marks one dis- 
tinct advance. We do not hear that the Negro delegates 
are any of them charged with having been bought for any 
contesting candidate. There were reports that purchase 
was attempted, but they proved false rumors. These dele- 
gates were as honest and high-minded as any others, and 


their honor as unassailable.— Independent. 


~The young women are coming forward in the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, so much so thata warning has to be 
given against it. The Assembly at its late session took ac- 
tion encouraging the formation of young people’s societies, 
but did not, so one of their papers tells us, ‘‘ express its in- 
hibition of an undue conspicuousness of the young women 
in these societies.” That this “undue conspicuousness ’ 
needs inhibiting is evident from the fact that this evil has 
already gone so far, we are told, “that young ladies have 
been acting as leaders in such meetings in the presence of 
young men.” This is pure paganism, and Diana and 
Minerva could not have acted worse in a session of the gods 
on Oly mpus.— Independent. 


—The Women’s Liberal Association of England has 
revolutionized its management. At its meeting in London, 
last month, delegates were present from hundreds of branch 
associations all over the country. It was decided, with 
only twelve dissenting votes, to adopt the enfranchisement 
of women as one of the avowed objects of the Association. 
The old executive committee were retired from office on 
account of their conservatism on this question, and a new 
board, favorable to suffrage, were elected by a large major- 
ity. Lady Henry Somerset is a member of the new board. 
There is much significance in this action on the part of the 
women’s organization which supports Mr. Gladstone’s party 
in politics, and of which Mrs. Gladstone is the president. 
The Association also voted to adopt the Woman's Herald as 
its organ in place of the less progressive Woman’s Gazette. 


—The disappearance of the domestic spinning wheel, 
once a familiar object in most of the farm houses of the 
Peninsula [Delaware and Eastern Shore of Maryland], is 
succinctly told in the statistics of flax production in Dela- 
ware. In 1849 Delaware’s production of flax fibre was 
11,174 pounds ; in 1859 it was 8,112 pounds; in 1869 it had 
fallen to 878 pounds; in 1879 to 130 pounds, while in 1889 
the product, if any, was so trifling that it had disappeared 
entirely from the census. 


—The Massachusetts Legislature has abolished the fifty- 
cent poll tax as a prerequisite for women’s voting for school 
committee. Since the poll tax for men has now been abol- 
ished as a prerequisite for voting in Massachusetts, this is 
only equitable, and will meet with general approval. 
Woman’s Journal. 

—A recent article on temperance in England says: It 
is admitted by professional men that in the struggle to 
check inebriety, which has so largely occupied the most cul- 
tured intellects on the Continent of Europe, very little has 
been done in the advocacy of practical abstinence. The 
prevailing idea, it is alleged, even among members of the 
medical profession there, has been that the increase of in- 
sanity and of other evils from drinking, has arisen from the 
heavier alcohols, and that pure, unsophisticated spirits, 
wines, and beers are really temperance beverages. That a 
new departure is being taken up in this respect by members 
of the medical profession is evident from the fact that such 
men as Professor Forel, of Sunge, of 
Basle, and Dr. Wilhelm Bode of Dresden, have established 
and are vigorously supporting total abstinence societies in 
those cities. 


Zurich; Professor 
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To those who busy themselves with glorifying the 
school system of the Southern States, we commend one typi- 
cal case, which we find recorded in The Bulletin of Atlanta 
University. A student in that institution last summer en- 
gaged to teach school in Jasper county, Ga., under a con- 
tract in which the Board of Education promised to pay out 
of the public school fund for five months “ the pro rata of 
public school fund to which he may be entitled.” This 
was taught faithfully, and the amount due the 
teacher was $204. Payments not being made in that State 
until Christmas, he received $100, with the statement that 
this all that could be paid on account of non-pay- 


school 


was 
teacher was 
obliged to employ an assistant teacher for a part of the time 
to whom he paid $35, leaving him but $65, out of which to 
pay five months’ board, railroad fare going and coming, and 


ment of taxes. Under the school laws the 


going and coming a second time to collect his money three 
months after the entire service was completed. After de- 
ducting these expenses he had just $16.59 left, which was 
his sole reliance for meeting the expenses of the present 
school year at Atlanta. Complaint to the County and State 
School Commissioner was fruitless.—The Independent. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE Republican National Convention, at Minneapolis, on 
the 10th inst., renominated President Harrison, and named 
Whitelaw Reid, editor of the New York Tribune, for Vice- 
President. The Democratic National Convention will 
meet at Chicago next week. 

L. L. Poik, president of the Farmers’ Alliance, (South- 
ern organization), died at Raleigh, N. C., on the 11th inst. 

TuEcrop report issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the 10th inst., was awaited with 
great interest, and is more favorable, especially as to wheat, 
than was generally expected. It states the acreage of 
winter wheat to be 99.9 per cent. of the actual area of last 
year; spring wheat, 100.3 per cent.; rye, 99.2 per cent. of 
last year’s breadth, and oats, 99.1 per cent. As to condition, 
the average of winter wheatis 88.3 per cent., and of spring 
wheat 92.3. These figures are taken to indicate crops not 
greatly less than in 1891, and as the surplus unsold is still 
large, the effect has been to depress prices. 

DEFINITE announcement has been made in the English 
Parliament that it will be dissolved before the 25th inst., 
and the political excitement has been intensified, as the 
elections for new members must follow immediately. 

THE special famine committee, in Russia, presided over 
by the Czarevitch, has issued a report in regard to the con- 
dition of affairs in the famine provinces. It says that the 
winter has been more favorable than the reports of inde- 
pendent relief bodies would indicate. It pays a high tribute 
to the charity of private individuals, speaking in special 
praise of the gifts from America and the work of Pastor 
Francis, of the American Church at St. Petersburg. 

THE Italo-American Exhibition to be held in Genoa in 
celebration of the discovery of America, will be opened by 
the King and Queen of Italy next month. It will consist 
of a collection of samples of all the agricultural, industrial, 
and artistic products of Italy and America, divided into 
two great sections, Italian and American. 


NOTICES. 


*.* A Temperance Conference under care of Western 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will be held at Homeville, 
on First-day, the 19th inst., at 2 o’clock. 

Exercises by the young people are expected, and all 
ages are invited to participate to make it a profitable 
meeting. ELMA M. PRESTON, Secretary. 


*,* A meeting will be held at Wrightstown meeting- 
house, Bucks Co., Pa., at 3 o’clock p. m., on the 19th instant, 
under the care of the Pennsylvania Peace Society. All are 
cordially invited to be present. 

LUKENS WEBSTER, per committee. 


*,.* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee “to visit the smaller branches,” will attend Schuy]- 
kill Meeting on First-day morning, Sixth month 19, at 10 
o'clock. 

Train leaves Reading depot, Broad and Callowhill Sts., 
at 8.15 a. m. for Pheenixville. Returning, leaves Phoenix- 
ville at 4.53 p. m. 

Cuas E. Tuomas, Clerk of the Committee. 


*,* A Temperance Conference, under the care of Con- 
cord Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, will be 
held in Chichester meeting-house, Sixth month 19, 1892, at 
3 p. m. 

All are cordially invited. 

Amy W. HIcKMAN, Clerk. 


*.* The united evening First-day meetings (Philadel- 
phia), during Sixth month, are held at 17th street and 
Girard avenue, at 7.30 o'clock. 


*.* Quarterly meetings in Sixth month occur as follows : 
23. Fishing Creek Half Year’s Meeting, Millville, Pa. 
24. Youth’s meeting, Millville, Pa. 

25. Scipio Quarterly Meeting, North St., N. Y. 


*,* Circular meetings in Sixth month occur as follows : 
19. East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 
Gunpowder, Md., Old house, 10 a. m. 


*,* The Seventh Conference of Friends’ Union for 
Philanthropic Labor will be held at Lincoln, Loudoun 
county, Va., about the time of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, 
the 15th of Eighth month next. 

JoHN W. HUTCHINSON, President. 
MERCY GRIFFITH HAMMOND, Secretary. 


*,* The 18th session of the First-day School General 
Conference will be held at Lincoln, Loudoun county, Va., 
about the time of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, the 15th of 
Eighth month next. 

JosePpH A. BoGARDUvS, Clerk. 


PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 


may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is mailed on Fifth-day, 
and must be sent to press at noon of the preceding. 


*,* Asa definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us 
of the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 


article wanted. that we may have the required amount of extra 
umbers printed. 


*,* As to “stopping” papers: We have occasionally some 
difficulty in settling accounts{ where subscribers are deceased. 
Yet there ought to be no difficulty, unless it might be in the very 
rare—almost impossible—case of a person living alone, and leav- 
ing no One to settle up his or her affairs. Whoever “settles the 
estate,"’ whether formally, ina legal way, or informally, where 
the deceased person leaves little to be dishosed of, should see to 
the newspaper settlement. A notice to ‘' stop’ and send bill 
will always be attended to. But we do not stop a paper of our 
own motion, when & subscriber dies. In the first place, we do 
not, in all cases, or perhaps any large part of them, know the 
fact of the death, and even where we do know it, we cannot say 
but what the family desire to have the paper continue coming to 
the house. In many instances, they would think it very strange 
if as soon as we learned of the decease of the person in whose 
name the paper was sent, we should cut it off. As we have said 
above, whoever-is in charge of the settlement of the deceased’s 
affairs should see to the accounts of the newspapers he or she re- 
ceived. Do not forget this, please. We do not want a penny 
more than is right, but we should like to have what is our due. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leaven- 
ing strength.—Latest U S, Government Food on 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., , 106 Wall 8t., 


LTERATIONS being completed we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


one square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by producing a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 


For Eight Cents 


We will send you a hundred samples of really artistic 
wall papers, The prices are from 5 to 5vc, a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila 


vu 


For Hot WwW orm Woes * 


MARSEILLES, in neat designs, for Vestings 
Habit Cloth, Simonis Batistes 


Serges and Worsteds in a variety of shades 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Merchant Tailor, 


109 North Tenth Street, - Philadelphia, Pana 


HENRY | | 
. | Reliable Workmen. 


ELLIS 112 N. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & SHO URDS, 


(CARPENTERS, RUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
Durable Work. 


Residence, 
404 North 32d Street. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 


PROPOSAL FOR PUBLISHING 


“The Journal of Sarah Hunt,” 


LATE OF WEST GROVE, CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 
About 300 pages. 


Printed on good paper and neatly 
bound in cloth. 


Price $1.25 per copy. Postage 12 cents extra. 
The work will contain a very interesting and instruc- 
tive account of her life, and exercises in the Gospel Ministry. 
Friends and others interested are requested to procure 
subscriptions and return the same on or before Sixth month 


Ist, 1892, to 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


P. S. Persons sending for ten copies or more, to one 


address, will be allowed a discount of 10 per cent. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 


NET Cost. 
AND A HALF MILLIons. ITS 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES 


INCORPORATED 1812. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities. 
NO. 517 CHESTNUT STREET. 


LINDLEY SMYTH, President. WM. P HENRY, Sec. and Treas. 
HENRY N. PAUL, Vice-Pres’t. JOHN J. R. CRAVEN, Ass’t Sec. 
JARVIS MASON, Trust Officer. WM. L. BROWN, Ass’t Treas. 
L. C. CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust Officer. 


It is PURELY MuTruAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONSa nd a SuRPLUs of over Two 
POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-Pres. HORATIO S 


S.STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


CAPITAL, $2,000 000. SURPL LU 8, $2,000, 000. 


Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMIITEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, eic.; and for the faithful performance of all such du- 
ties alt its Capital and Surplus are liable. 

Alltrust investments are kept separate and apart from the as- 
sets of the company. Income collected and remitted. Interest 
allowed on money deposits. Safes in its burglar-proof vaults 
for rent. 

The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS of- 
fered gratuitously. 

Gold and Silver Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., 


received for 
safe-keeping under guarantee. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING; 
of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK; Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant 
Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


Manager 
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ARVIS-CONKLIN _ 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,840,000 
RESERVE LIABILIY,- - - 17,112,500 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - - 3,750,000 


a 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
Six per cent. Debenture Bonds. 


Choice Investment Securities. 


Advisory Board of Philadelpbia Stockholders 
WILLIAM HACKER, S. ROBINSON COALE, 
R. L. AUSTIN, R. W. CLayY, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER. 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY 


giver notice that after June 1, 1892, the rate of inter- 
est will be 6 per cent. 
All loans maturing before December 1, and sent for 
renewal before June 1, will be renewed at 64 per cent. 
An excellent record of 20 years entitles ‘this Com- 
pany to the confidence of investors. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, Agent, 


940 DREXEL BUILDING, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


INVESTORS 


Should get information about our 
GUARANTEED 


MORTGAGES 


AND 


DEBENTURES 


GUARANTEED 
CERTIFICATES 
WITH SPECIAL SECURITY 
WE HAVE HAD 
21 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been 
paid at maturity. 


WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 
$15,535,027.00, 


realizing 5 per cent. to12 per cent. interest. 


72% 


We never handle any security that we do not abselutely.gom 
trol. The investments we n>w have are as secure oP 
have ever offered, and pay more interest than a St 


offered in the last ten years. We can refer to the le@ 

in New York, aud to our 4,597 patrons We are undel” Guys 
vision of the Banking Departments of New York, ‘onnecticut, 
and Massachusetts. 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


2 Wall St. cor. Broadway, 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. New York 
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The withdewnel privilege and sinking 
fund mortgage of themselves commend 
our securities to careful investors. 
When to these features are added 
higher returns than can be had else- 
where, city mortgage security, and State 
inspection, what more can be desired ? 
Our pamphlet tells the story. Read it! 
Free. 


The Home Savings and 


Money with this Association 
Loan Association 


will earn nearly Three Times as 
much as in an ordioary savings 
bank, and can be withdrawn at 
| 30 days’ potice. 
Manager 


H F. NEWHALL, astern’Sitice. 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


Ea quitable — 


of Minneapolis. 
Assets, $750,000. 


For Eomohiet, 
address 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
S. E. COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


Capital Paid in, . $2,049,550.00 
Surplus, 800,000.00 


Offers at par and interest its 


PER CENT. GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 


AND 


PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


secured by first mortgages held in trust by the Union Trust Com- 
pany of New York, and further secured by the capital and sur- 
plus of the Equitable Mortgage Company. Denominations $200 
$300, $500, $1,000. and $5,000. Purchasers of our Mortgages and 
Debentures obtain 
AMPLE FIRST MORTGAGE SECURITY 
LARGE CORPORATE GUARANTEE 
PROMPT PAYMENT AT MATURITY. 


Chas. Benj. Wilkinson, 


Vice-Pres. 


MERCHANTS?’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 

Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 

Rents and Incomes collected 

Surety furnished for administrators and others. 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 


R. RHOADS, President. 
~ LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ad : + MORRIS EARLEY,Sec. and Treasurer. 


“~~ -- 


WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chas. 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John F. Lewis, 
John B. Love, 
John Lucas, 


8. Davis 

Joseph R. RK peed, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 

E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton Winpenny, 


Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 
A .Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R. Gill. 
Thos. A.Gummey, 





